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By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  EncBthn Vice Pnsideit NRD6A 


Quality  Control  for  Textiles 


OETAlLINCi  and  the  textile  industry  have  many  proh- 

lenis  in  common.  They  are  not  insurmountable.  But 
we  are  in  an  era  that  requires  us  to  exert  ourselves  l)eyond 
our  accustomed  efforts.  It  is  no  secret  that,  percentage-wise, 
the  textile  industry  is  not  realizing  its  potential  of  customer 
dollar  sales.  Readily  available  figures  indicate  that  in  spite 
of  increased  consumer  spending,  the  amount  of  each  dollar 
spent  for  textiles  has  dropjjed. 

Yet  great  opportunities  are  present  for  bigger  sales  of 
textiles,  just  as  they  are  present  for  every  consumer  gcxxls 
industry  in  the  expanding  .American  market.  As  producers 
of  a  basic  commodity,  the  textile  industry  is  an  automatic 
beneficiary  of  the  enormous  increase  that  has  cKcurred  in 
the  past  15  years  in  our  population.  But  to  take  full  advant¬ 
age  of  the  opportunities  means  also  that  we  must  recognize 
the  emergence  of  a  prosperous,  practically  one-class,  market 
with  a  tremendous  increase  in  discretionary  spending  power 
-money  assets  well  above  necessity  level,  that  can  be  s|)ent  or 
saved  as  the  customer  chooses.  So  the  textile  industry,  like 
others,  is  challenged  to  plan,  style  and  promote  in  such  a 
way  that  its  product  will  be  irresistible. 

“New”  is  the  word  that  should  replace  familiar  “think” 
signs  in  offices  and  factories.  The  new  in  fabrics,  the  new 
in  style,  the  new  in  color,  the  new  in  fashion  is  what  the 
American  customer  wants,  and  what  we  must  give  her  if  we 
are  to  prosper. 

Novelty  Alone  Won't  Sell 

But  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  American  Consumer  are  not  prudent  buyers.  They 
have  been  educated  almost  from  birth  to  want  and  get  the 
best  in  every  tyjje  of  merchandise.  The  best  to  them  means 
style,  fashion  and  design,  certainly.  But  it  means,  as  well, 
an  adherence  to  standards  of  performance  that  satisfy  in 
wearability  too.  The  value  of  a  dress,  a  curtain,  a  blouse,  a 
shirt,  a  slipcover  or  any  other  item  is  no  greater  than  the 
value  its  component  parts  deliver  to  the  customer.  That  is 
why  it  is  imperative  for  the  producers  and  sellers  of  textile 
merchandise  to  concentrate  on  the  control  of  quality. 

Good  will  must  be  earned.  Ill  will  comes  easily.  And  we 
will  get  and,  if  1  may  say  so,  deserve  customer  ill  will,  if  the 
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performance  of  the  merchandise  we  offer  her  does  not  come 
up  to  her  expectations. 

Style  and  fashion,  yes.  But  style  and  fashion  without 
|)erformance,  no.  1  certainly  don’t  have  to  tell  you  that 
jierformance  related  to  textiles  covers  a  variety  of  features. 
W'hat  can  be  more  discouraging  to  a  shopper,  than  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  an  article  bought  with  confidence  to  meet  expecta¬ 
tions  in  wear?  What  can  lead  faster  to  consumer  distrust  and 
ill  will  than  disappointment  in  a  purchase  made  with  trust 
in  a  store  and  its  merchandise?  What  faster  method  is  there 
to  lose  customers  and  lose  sales  volume? 

Quality  Is  Everyone's  Business 

Widely  diversified  from  the  raw  product  to  the  retailer’s 
counter,  the  textile  industry  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
customer  claims  of  poor  |x;rformance.  In  the  path  from  yarn 
producer  to  the  mill  and  then  to  the  converter  and  dyer, 
store  and  customer,  there  exists  a  myriad  of  pitfalls,  tempt¬ 
ing  expense-conscious  management,  but  spelling  out  poor 
jjerformance  of  the  final  end  product. 

To  overcome  them,  every  segment  of  the  textile  industry 
and  every  retailer  must  liear  in  mind  that  the  consumer  is 
the  boss.  Poor  jjerformance  because  of  shrinking,  fading, 
lack  of  durability,  poor  styling,  choice  of  the  wrong  fabric 
for  a  sjjecific  end  use,  and  neglect  of  other  performance 
factors  breed  consumer  discontent.  Consumer  discontent 
in  turn  breeds  lost  sales. 

If  every  producer,  converter,  dyer,  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  would  keep  customer  satisfaction  as  the  paramount 
issue  in  his  business  life,  our  major  problem  would  be  solved. 
It  is  the  seemingly  unconquerable  desire  to  chisel  a  jienny 
here  and  chisel  a  penny  there  that  has  fathered  a  large  part 
of  textiles’  current  difficulties.  The  fault  lies  with  us  all. 
The  combined  efforts  and  cooperation  of  all  of  us  are  needed 
to  correct  it. 

The  liest  fabric  is  no  better  than  the  yarn  from  which  it  is 
made.  The  best  fabric  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  converter.  Or 
its  future  can  be  ruined  by  the  choice  of  cheap  dyes.  Some¬ 
times  fabrics,  converted  with  quality  and  quality  dyed,  find 
their  Waterloo  on  the  cutting  tables  and  sewing  machines 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


Every  day  more  and  more  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
accounting  machines  add  new  efficiency  to  retail 
accounting  operations.  And  here’s  why.  Nothing  else 
matches  the  speed  and  versatility  of  this  exclusive 
Burroughs  machine.  Every  accounting  job  you  have 
can  be  mechanized,  done  swiftly,  automatically — on  a 
Sensimatic — resulting  in  new  economy  in  both  big* 
store  and  small-store  work. 

By  simply  turning  the  job-selector  knob  you  switch 
your  Sensimatic  from  one  task  to  another.  Only  time 


limits  the  number  of  different  jobs  you  can  accom¬ 
plish  with  a  Sensimatic  accounting  machine.  | 

However  many  totals  you  may  require  —  1  to  19— •! 
Sensimatic  is  your  answer.  What’s  more,  operator-] 
training  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum— an  important^ 
cost-saving  factor.  | 

You  can  learn  of  Sensimatic’s  many  advantages  byj 
calling  your  Burroughs  branch — listed  in  the  yellowl 
pages  of  the  phone  book — or  by  writing  Burroughs] 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan.  | 


SENSIMATIC  F  402— THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Specifically  designed  for  cycle  billing,  the  Sensimatic  F  -402  completes  a 
credit  history  ledger  in  just  four  seconds  .  .  .  automatically!  It  prints  the 
count  of  tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  collection  follow-up  by  auto¬ 
matically  recognizing  past-due  accounts  .  .  .  adjusts  incorrect  hilling 
positively  in  one  operation.  Ideal  for  all  types  of  accounts — 3()-day, 
budget,  revolving  credit,  etc. — and  ideal  for  any  other  accounting  work 
when  not  in  use  for  billing. 
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of  the  nianufacturer. 

At  the  retail  level  too,  there  exists  in  numerous  instances 
the  pressure  of  competition  upon  buyers  anti  merchantlisers 
which  may  result  in  a  sacrifice  of  tpiality  on  the  retail 
counter.  In  such  cases  we  are  to  blame  for  our  failure  to 
adhere  to  quality  and  performance  standards. 

The  Need  for  Standards 

01  all  the  factors  that  deserve  our  attention,  probably  the 
most  im}M)rtant  to  the  customer,  and  therefore  to  us,  are 
performance  standards.  We  cannot  exjject  our  customers  to 
look  with  continuing  favor  iqjon  us  as  individual  protlucers 
or  retailers,  if  the  performance  of  the  merchandise  we  sell 
belies  our  claims.  Certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  establishment  of  trade-wide  pre-testing  meth¬ 
ods  devoted  to  consumer  satisfaction  in  end-use.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  aired  and  discussed  at  length,  but  unfortunately 
for  us  and  our  customers  we  have  not  made  the  strides  to 
date  that  could  be  expected  of  our  respective  industries. 

To  question  “why”  is  not  my  intent.  I'he  need  is  there. 
It  is  there  for  every  segment  of  the  industry,  from  the  yarn 
prcKlucer  to  the  retail  buyer.  W'e  all  recognize  that  it  is  ever 
present  anil  ever  important  to  our  own  interests.  We  all 
know  that  to  a  major  ilegree  any  customer  dissatisfaction 
comes  from  disappointment  in  merchandise  bought  with 
attention  to  style  and  even  quality  which  fails  to  measure 
up  in  use.  We  know  too,  that  we  can  take  the  steps,  anti 
even  have  at  our  disposal  the  means  to  meet  a  situation 
which  is  iletrimental  to  our  interests  and  those  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  there  is  a  “why,”  it  should  be  in  a  sentence— 
•“Why  hieve  we  not  taken  action  as  a  group?”  Why  have  we 
not  joined  forces  to  cooperatively  tlevelop  a  pre-testing  form¬ 
ula  in  which  every  segment  of  the  trade  will  participate,  and 
1  include  the  retail  buyer  and  merchandiser?  If  there  is  a 
“why,”  it  shoulil  perhaps  be— “Wdiy  are  we  evading  the 
issue?”  .\re  we  ilistrustfid  of  one  another?  Are  we  too  jeal¬ 
ous  of  our  own  prerogatives  to  jointly  hunt  out  and  cure 
the  cancer  that  is  affecting  us  one  and  all? 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  we  had  better  examine  our  own 
consciences.  We  had  better  say  to  ourselves  and  even  to  our 
competition  that  what  is  good  for  customers  is  good  for  our 
own  industry,  and  what  is  good  for  industry  is  good  for 
ourselves. 

The  ASA  Voluntary  Standards 

At  this  very  moment,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  is  sponsoring  the  promulgation  of  end-use 
standards  through  the  American  Standards  Association. 
When  issued,  these  ASA  Standards  will  constitute  a  yardstick 
of  performance  values  for  yam  producers,  mills,  converters, 
dyers,  manufacturers  and  retailers.  Our  co-operation  is 
needed  on  an  industry-wide  basis.  To  fail  to  cooperate  in 
this  vital  effort,  or  in  the  resulting  ASA  Standards,  is  to  fail 
to  recognize  our  responsibilities  to  the  American  consumer 
and  the  textile  industry  itself. 

These  of  course  are  voluntary  standards.  As  such,  they 


t :ffer  the  ihance  lor  voluntary  participation  by  every  seg 
ment  of  the  craft.  If  they  are  good,  and  they  will  be  good, 
then  they  ileserve  our  voluntary  |xirticipation.  If  we  pav 
them  only  lip  service,  we  cannot  later  complain,  should  we 
siuldenly  find  ourselves  forced  to  adhere  to  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  outside  agencies. 

•And  speaking  of  the  word  voluntary,  1  would  like  to  sa\ 
just  a  word  or  two  on  labeling.  I'lie  consumer  is  entitled 
to  merchandise  identiruation  which  will  lead  to  its  best 
serviceability.  She  is  entitled  to  know  what  she  is  buying, 
and  what  she  can  ilo  with  merdiaiulise  once  she  has  Itought 
it.  Let’s  tell  her.  Let’s  voluntarily  and  clearly  identify  the 
contents  of  the  fabrics  in  an  item,  feet’s  clearly  and  briefly 
state  yvhat  it  svill  ilo,  and  what  lan’t  be  done  to  it.  .And, 
on  the  retail  level,  let’s  make  certain  that  merchandisers  and 
buyers  inform  their  salespeople  accurately  about  every  tex 
tile  they  sell,  and  about  the  performance  data  of  textiles  in 
merchanilise  they  offer  for  sale.  In  other  words,  the  chain 
of  information  on  performance  must  l)e  as  complete  as  our 
own  ailherence  to  ipiality. 

A  Plan  for  Joint  Action 

I  he  NRlXiA  has  proposed  that  the  textile  industry  form 
a  committee  representing  all  phases  of  the  industry,  to 
yvork  yvith  the  Technical  Gommittee  of  the  NRDCiA  in  a 
joint  effort  devoted  to  the  mutual  interests  of  textiles  and 
retail  stores. 

We  foresee  in  such  a  joint  endeavor  the  opjjortunity  to 
meet  on  common  ground  and  to  find  the  solution  to  common 
problems.  We  foresee  beyond  this,  the  opportunity  to  open 
new  horizons  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  textiles. 
We  jiicture  the  efforts  and  recommendations  of  such  a  Lorn 
mittee  as  a  vital  force  in  developing  new  fields  for  greater 
textile  volume,  and  a  revitalized  consumer  interest  in  tex 
tiles  and  textile  products. 

It  is  the  NRDGA’s  hope  too  that  out  of  the  work  of  the 
two  Committees  may  result  a  definite  policy  yvhich  can  be 
the  basis  for  a  joint  meeting  at  our  (Convention  next  Janu¬ 
ary— a  meeting  at  yvhich  textile  men  and  retailers  can  freely 
consider  and  discuss  their  current  problems,  and  the  path 
that  will  ultimately  and  surely  lead  to  their  continued 
success. 

«  *  *  *  « 

Let’s  make  textiles’  fight  for  the  consumer  dollar  a  fight 
to  tell  the  consumer  and  buyer  how  to  handle  textile  article 
in  use.  Let’s  carry  the  knowledge  of  what  a  product  can  do 
straight  through  all  the  channels  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  to  a  satisfied  consumer.  Let’s  stop  the  dissatisfaction 
that  results  from  excessive  shrinkage,  loss  of  colors  and  loss 
of  finish,  and  let’s  concentrate  on  how  to  satisfy  the  vast 
public  craving  for  new  and  various  styles. 

Let’s  eliminate  dissatisfaction  that  can  be  avoided  by 
applying  test  methods  for  the  evaluation  of  textiles.  Then 
let  each  fiber  and  each  fabric  compete  for  consumer  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  sound  ground  of  applied  science  and  resourceful 
merchandising. 
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The  Month  in  R 


Busin KSS  analysts,  measuring  the 
possibilities  in  Indo-dhina  and  the 
effects  of  the  Ciuatemala  incident,  pre¬ 
dicted  restoration  of  military  spending 
cutbacks  and  a  conseqtient  bolstering 
of  industrial  activity.  In  other  respects, 
they  found  the  predicted  business  up¬ 
turn  likely  to  lag  Irehind  previous 
hopes . \t  a  C^arjret  Institute  meet¬ 

ing,  jules  Backman,  Nesv  York  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  economics,  saw  no 
significant  industrial  improvement 
coming  in  the  next  few  months;  he 
said  that  inventories  still  seem  high 
by  fjeacetime  standards.  (Consumers  are 
spending  less  than  current  incomes  in 
order  to  repay  last  year’s  loans,  Bach¬ 
man  said,  and  he  stressed  that  “only  a 
relatively  small  dent  has  been  made 
toward  repayment  of  the  record  con¬ 
sumer  debt  outstanding.” 

...  But  Fred  Lazarus,  |r.,  president 
of  Federated  Department  .Stores,  drew 
encouraging  conclusions  from  the  cred¬ 
it  repayment  trend.  He  said:  “Our  ex- 
|)erience  this  year  reaffirms  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  collective  capacity  of  our 
customers  to  measure  their  own  c  redit 
requirements  better  than  can  be  done 
l)y  artificial  regulations.  This  year  to 
date  our  customers  are  paying  for  their 
credit  purchases  at  a  slightly  more 
rapid  rate  than  last  year  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  their  purchases. 
Indications  are  also  available  that  they 
continue  to  add  to  their  savings.  This 
combination  of  circumstances  is  fav¬ 
orable  fcjr  a  high  level  of  purchases  in 
the  months  ahead.” 

DiKount  Front.  Edward  Gudeman, 
merchandising  vice  president  of  Sears 
Roebuck,  discussed  his  firm’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  discount  competition; 
said  that  it  has  to  l>e  met  with  price, 
service,  credit  and  guarantees;  that 
markups  on  electric  appliances  are 
bound  to  go  down,  (iudeman,  who 
spoke  at  a  convention  of  the  Financial 
Analysts  Societies,  did  not  belittle  the 
discount  sellers  as  fly-by-night  compe¬ 


tition:  he  said:  "Many  of  them  are 
|K‘rmanent  and  definitely  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  saving.  We  are  going  to  meet 
that  comjje  .on.”  .  .  .  Fhe  campaign 
to  get  a  fair  trade  act  for  the  District 
of  Golumbia  was  pressed  hard,  on  the 
argument  that  it  was  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  effectiveness  of  the  laws  in 
neighboring  states  as  well  as  to  end 
“ruinous”  price  wars  among  D.  G. 
stores.  Bills  are  {vending  in  Senate  and 
House.  Discount  houses  were  accumu¬ 
lating  constimer-signed  {vetitions  o|j- 
|)osing  fair  trade  to  submit  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  District  Gommittee.  Women’s  club 
groups  ojvposed  the  fair  trade  {jro{Jos- 
als.  .  .  .  Ashburn’s,  five-unit  Galifornia 
home  furnishings  chain,  announced  it 
would  meet  discount  house  {vrices  on 
appliances:  “We  can  no  longer  {verm it 
our  customers  to  be  lured  away  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  com{vetitive.”  Store 
advertising  offered  “discount  house 
{vrices  withcvut  the  inconvenience  of 
discount  house  buying.”  .  .  .  William 
Burston,  manager  cvf  the  NRD(i.-\ 
Merchandising  Divisievn,  s{voke  at  the 
|une  2  convention  meeting  of  the  Na- 
ticvnal  W’holesale  |ewelers  .Assexiatievn. 
fie  discussed  discount  houses,  {vremi- 
um  {vlans  and  {vsetido-wholesalers: 
stressed  the  growing  {vro{vorticvns  cvf 
“club  {vlan”  selling;  estimated  that  as 
much  as  .SO  {ver  cent  of  the  sales  cvf  foun¬ 
tain  {vens,  table  appliances,  watches, 
cIcKks  and  silverware  are  Iveing  done 
by  “bootleggers.”  He  told  the  whcvle- 
salers  that  figures  of  retail  jewelry  de- 
{vartments  and  independent  jewelers— 
“yevur  customers”— are  suffering  shaiqv- 
ly  from  this  conpetition. 

He  called  on  wholesalers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  eliminate  preferential  dis¬ 
counts:  to  {volice  distribution:  to  dis¬ 
continue  give-aw'ays  for  contests;  to 
discontinue  selling  to  firms  for  {vremi- 
ums  and  prizes  the  identical  brands 
sold  to  retailers;  to  discontinue  advev- 
cating  trade-in  sales,  and  to  refuse  to 
sell  their  merchandise  to  ccxled  catalog 
houses. 


Retail  Unions.  The  Distributive,  Pro¬ 
cessing  and  Office  Workers  and  the 
Retail,  W'^holesale  and  Dcqvartment 
.Store  Union  are  now  a  single  tvrganiza- 
tion  within  the  GIO.  Gombined  mem- 
bershi{v  is  estimated  at  125,000.  At 
the  meeting  w-here  the  merger  was  rati¬ 
fied,  an  executive  vice  president  cvf  the 
GIO  said  the  union’s  {votential  retail 
membershi{v  is  at  least  three  and  a  half 
million:  the  {vresident  cvf  the  new 
union  said  it  might  w’ell  become  the 
largest  in  the  U.  S.  A  DPO  organizing 
executive  cited  two  {vrimary  bargain¬ 
ing  aims  cvf  the  union  at  this  time: 
(1)  {vension  agreements,  and  (2)  au¬ 
tomatic  inclusion  of  branch  stores 
in  main  store  agreements,  {vlus  trans¬ 
fer  {vrivileges  for  union  members  when 
a  store  opens  a  branch.  Ciintbel’s  New 
York  has  a  new  contract  with  these 
features.  On  {tensions,  he  said,  the 
unievn’s  gcval  is  a  feature  making  it 
{vcvssible  for  an  enqvloyee  to  .shift  frevm 
the  employ  cvf  cvne  store  to  another 
withcvut  forfeiting  accumulated  {ven- 
sievn  credits. 

It  a{v{veared  tcv  be  generally  believed 
that  the  self-ccvntained  Maty  iinicvn 
(GIO)  and  {vossibly  the  incle{ventlent 
W'ana maker  New  V'ork  tinievn  wcvultl 
jevin  the  evther  two  to  form  cvne  inter- 
naticvnal.  Macy’s  last  month  conclud¬ 
ed  a  new  contract  with  its  unievn,  {vro- 
vicling  for  a  five  cents  an  hour  increase 
and  some  adcliticvns  tcv  the  schedule  cvf 
autcvmatic  tenure  raises. 

.After  six  months,  the  Pittsburgh 
situatievn  was  little  changed.  .S{voratlit 
instances  of  violence  t  ro{v{vetl  iqv.  Late 
in  the  month  an  ,AFL  office  workers’ 
union  voted  down  a  contract  cvfiered 
by  the  stores  and  approved  by  the 
union’s  own  executive  fvoard.  Most  of 
the  members  of  this  union  are  actually 
at  work,  as  is  the  case  with  all  but  the 
delivery  drivers  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

Flammability  Rules.  Trade  practice 
rules  implementing  the  Flammable 
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Ihat  cant  be  matched 

DRAMATIZE  OTIS  ELECTRONIC  LEADERSHIP 


The  Otis  Electronic  Door  is  the 
crowning  achievement  in  the  field 
of  the  Operatorless  Elevator.  Its 
unmatched  ‘‘electronic  polite* 
ness"  is  available  only  with 
AUTOTRONIC  elevators.  The 
snccessful  development  of  this 
door  insured  the  ability  of  opera* 
lorless  elevators  to  move  great 
masses  of  people  in  busy  buildings 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  safety. 


Only  AUTOTRONIC  elevators 
have  car  and  hoistway  doors  with 
an  electronic  zone  of  detection.  It 
is  a  proximity  zone  that  extends  in 
front  of  the  leading  edges  of  both 


the  car  and  hoistway  doors  up  to 
shoulder  height.  Naturally,  it  is  in¬ 
visible  to  the  passengers.  (See 
phantom  drawing  at  the  left.) 

No  time  is  lost.  The  doors  close 
promptly  after  each  stop.  If  the 
electronic  zone  detects  a  person’s 
presence,  the  doors  politely  reverse 
—even  before  they  can  touch  the 
passenger.  But  if  there  is  no  chance 
of  passenger  interference,  the 
doors  continue  to  close  without 
unnecessary  car  delay. 

This  zone  of  detection  politely 
helps  to  prevent  passengers  from 
delaying  the  elevator,  too.  If  a  talk¬ 
ative  passenger  lingers  overlong  in 
the  doorway,  a  buzzer  sounds  and 
the  doors  slowly,  firmly  —  but 
politely  nudge  the  passenger  out 
of  the  doorway  so  the  car  can 
proceed  on  its  way. 

And  most  important  from  a 
building  manager’s  viewpoint,  this 
zone  of  detection  is  on  duty  all  of 
the  time  the  elevators  are  in  opera¬ 


tion.  Its  electronic  reflexes  never 
tire  or  slow  down.  It  is  a  most  vital 
point  of  AUTOTRONIC  elevatoring. 
Its  unmatched  superiority  makes 
possible  uniformly  fast,  regular 
service  in  Otis  automatic  passen¬ 
ger  elevators. 


Otis  AUTOTRONIC  elevatoring 
saves  up  to  $7,000  a  car,  each 
year.  It  is  suitable  for  office  build¬ 
ings,  hotels,  hospitals,  banks,  and 
department  stores.  Visit  a  new  or 
modernized  installation.  Ask  any 
of  our  268  offices  for  details. 

•  •  • 

Otis  Elevator  Company 
260  11th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC 

AUTOTRONIC® 

ELEVATORING 
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Fabrics  Ad  were  issued  on  May  27, 
with  only  minor  changes  Iroin  their 
original  form.  Mandatory  guarantees 
were  not  included,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  holding  that  its  authority 
does  not  extend  so  far.  Meanwhile, 
the  Senate  passed  the  Purtell  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  legislation  itself.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
leave  silks  and  thin  fabrics  unaffected 
by  the  law.  In  early  June,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  awaiting  action  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  NRI)Ci.\  has 
not  supported  the  Purtell  amendment 
and  favors  a  postponement  of  any 
(hanges  in  the  legislation  until  some 
experience  has  lieen  gained  in  its  oper¬ 
ation.  In  preparation  for  the  effective 


date,  jiily  I,  stores  should  now  be 
securing  guarantees  with  deliveries  of 
the  merchandise  affected.  .\  check  list 
of  such  fabrics  ap{>eared  in  the  May 
issue  of  Stores. 

Bitter  Heads  C.  C,  At  the  Otntrollers’ 
Congress  convention  last  month,  V'in- 
cent  Bitter,  executive  vice  president 
and  controller  of  Peck  &  Peck,  was 
elected  chairman,  succeeding  Walter 
Reitz  of  I'he  Hetht  Co.  Two  new  vice 
chairmen  are  E.  M.  Marks,  controller, 
|.  Cioldsmith  &  Sons,  Memphis,  aiul 
Reese  Williams,  secretary-controller,  I. 
.Magnin  Co.  Herbert  Schachtschnei- 
iler,  vice  president  and  treasurer,  Ed. 
Schuster  &:  Co.,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Congress. 


TrafRc  Men  Elect  Russell.  NRI)(. A's 
I  raffic  Ciroup  elected  Frank  R.  Rus¬ 
sell,  traffic  manager  of  the  Denvei  Drv 
CcxkIs  Co.,  to  serve  as  chairman  for 
the  coming  year.  He  succeeds  Fred 
Oxman  of  Lit  Brothers.  H.  C.  Fen¬ 
wick,  transportation  director  of  S. 
Kann  .Sons  Co.,  was  elected  vice  diair- 
man. 

[list  before  its  convention  last 
month,  the  Traffic  (iroup  was  able  to 
notify  members  that  the  so-called 
tjuick  rate  increase  bill  had  been  de¬ 
feated  in  the  .Senate.  This  tneasure 
would  have  requireil  the  Interstate 
Comnterce  Commissifrn  to  grant  carri¬ 
ers  general  rate  increases  within  60 
davs  of  application.  I'he  result  would 
{Continued  on  pa^e  bl) 


Found,  in  Pittsburgh:  Flexibility 

By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

General  Manager,  Kaufmann's;  Vice  President,  May  Department  Stores; 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 


¥1|TE  must  go  back  to  studying 
”  jjeople,  their  abilities,  and  the 
jobs  we  ask  them  to  do.  Here  is  our 
greatest  opportunity  because  it  is 
here  that  we  have  gone  much  too  far 
in  one  direction.  In  any  wartime  sit¬ 
uation  stores  and  civilian  industry 
tend  to  overcome  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower  by  increased  specializa¬ 
tion.  Like  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  this  is  really  very  simple  and 
obvious.  Before  the  war  you  had  Joe 
who  knew  what  went  on  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  platform,  could  open  a  crate, 
find  the  order,  check  the  goods,  mark 
them;  and  who  would  also  take  the 
trouble  to  let  the  buyer  know  the 
shipment  he  had  been  looking  for 
was  in  and  ready.  In  a  pinch  Joe 
would  stay  at  night  and  read  your 
cash  registers,  help  set  up  a  special 
display,  or  do  whatever  else  it  was 
important  for  the  store  to  get  done. 
Today,  however,  instead  of  Joe  we 
have  over-specialization.  Not  just 
specialization,  which  has  obvious 
merits  when  properly  understood. 
But  over-specialization.  Instead  of 
Joe  we  have  a  receiver.  And  an  un¬ 
crater.  And  a  checker.  And  a  mark¬ 


er.  .And  so  on. 

rhis,  of  course,  is  not  merely  a  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  problem.  What 
happened  to  the  secretary  who  really 
was  a  girl  Friday?  .She  could  type 
and  file,  of  course.  But  she  also  could 
run  your  unit  control.  She  could  re¬ 
order  staple  stocks.  If  a  customer 
needed  help  and  there  was  no  sales¬ 
person  around,  she  knew  where  the 
merchandise  was,  she  could  show  it. 
talk  about,  sell  it;  aud  she  would! 

Until  recently  1  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  general  opinion  that  Jtx." 
and  the  girl  Friday  were  creatures  of 
the  past;  that  the  good  old  days  are 
gone  forever.  However,  I  was  wrong: 
and  what  has  proved  this  to  me  is  the 
department  store  strike  here  iti  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  now  late  in  its  sixth  long 
month.  In  this  emergency  I  have 
made  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
about  the  ability  ami  interest  of  our 
people.  We  found  a  training  super¬ 
visor  who  could  run  entire  audit  di¬ 
visions;  a  research  clerk-secretary  who 
supervised  a  raw  cashier’s  office  crew 
in  the  daily  accounting  for  1400  sales¬ 
clerks’  cash  receipts— and  balanced! 

The  loyalty,  ingenuity  and  drive  of 


out  executives  and  junior  executives 
has  been  impressive  ami  heartening. 
There  have  been  endless  unfamiliar 
responsibilities  for  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  people.  .Vlong  with  them,  section 
managers  volunteer  to  haul  goods  on 
their  own  time  and  often  at  consiil 
erable  personal  risk.  Secretaries  turn 
out  to  get  our  bills  iti  the  mail.  Now, 
if  you  have  really  tried  to  be  fair  and 
honest  with  your  staff,  you  also  will 
find  that  people  like  these  are  still  in 
your  store,  ready  when  you  ueeil 
them  and  ask  for  their  help. 

This,  however,  is  not  merely  an 
emergency  matter.  Once  we  know 
that  the  taletit  and  interest  is  there, 
we  can  recognize  that  our  job  is  to 
rebuild  into  our  organizations  that 
flexibility  which  has  been  lost. 

Flexibility  will  offer  your  j>eople 
greater  challenge,  more  opportunity, 
and  tiew  satisfaction  in  doitig  their 
jobs.  I  believe  that  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lem,  then,  is  to  break  away  frotn  too 
many  single-purpose  jobs,  re-examine 
the  principles  of  old-fashioned  store¬ 
keeping,  and  reduce  expenses  by  in¬ 
creasing  flexibility.  Let  us  give  Joe 
and  that  girl  Friday  a  new  chance. 


Pait  of  an  address  before  the  joint  convention  of  the 
.Store  .Management  and  Personnel  Groups  last  month. 
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Bubble  test  shows 
wby  Esterbrook 
Fountain  Pens 
always  start 
instantly 


No  matter  how  much  ink  is  in  the  barrel,  a  pen  won’t  write  if  the  point  is  dry. 

At  Esterbrook,  we  make  sure  the  point  of  an  Esterbrook  Pen  stays  moist  right  down 
to  the  last  drop  of  ink  in  the  barrel. 

One  of  the  ways  we  keep  the  point  moist  is  to  make  the  cap  airtight ...  to  seal  the  point 
in  an  airtight  chamber  when  the  pen  is  not  in  use. 

TEST  THE  AIRTIGHT  ESTERBROOK  CAP  YOURSELF 

Take  an  unfilled  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  from  your  stock.  Screw  the  cap  on  tight.  Then  dunk  it, 
cap  end  down,  in  water.  Operate  the  filling  lever.  Notice — no  bubbles  appear  in  the  water. 

Here  is  positive  proof  of  Esterbrook’s  airtight  cap — proof  that  ink  doesn't  evaporate  from  the  feed 
when  the  pen  is  capped — proof  that  an  Esterbrook  will  start  the  instant  you  touch  it  to  paper. 

Instant  starting  is  only  one  feature  that  has  made  Esterbrook  first  choice  with  people 
buying  a  fountain  pen  for  their  own  use.  Basically,  Esterbrook’s  world-wide 
popularity  rests  on  two  things:— first,  complete  dependability  imder  every  writing 
situation,  and,  second,  the  world’s  largest  selection  of  points  so  you  can 
provide  the  right  point  for  every  writer,  for  every  writing  job. 


S^te/tStoofi 


FOfJKTAlN  PEN 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  PERSONAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


'^Ckoost  tk§ 
rigkt  point 
for  tko  wap 
pon  writo 
—bp  nnmbor* 


TNI  ESTEIBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Tib  ENwkreok  Pm  Comp— y  oT  Canada,  92  Fhmt  Sr.,  E-T;  Tof— to,  Omiario,  Cmmim 
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with  straight  pin,  point  concealed 
between  plies  of  stock. 


with  single  setting  of  copy  for  all 
control  tickets. 


with  the  Type  Dispenser,  to  cut 
type  setting  time  still  further. 


with  a  machine  that  will  handle 
a  complete  range  of  tickets. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison 
for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency 
and  lower  marking  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


i  MARKING  ROOW  EQUIPMENT 

.  a 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  CanMla:  Dmnison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ud..  DrumfflOMhritla.  P.Q. 
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Celebrating  its  centennial  year^  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  gives  a  pride ful  look  to  the  {Hist. 

but  devotes  its  main  attention  to  the  future 
of  the  store  and  of  Chicago.  Here 
Carson  s  president  describes  the  store's 

exfHinsion  program  and  its  public  relations 
program,  which  takes  the  form  of 
generous  gifts  to  the  Chicago  community. 


Caraen't  fameu*  ceriMr  •ntranca  at  Stat*  and  Madiaon  Strnota 
was  gildnd  for  llio  Contonnial  and  100  ligktod  condloa  worn 
plocod  at  tho  third  floor  lovol. 


Carson’s  Prepares  for  Tomorrow 


By  John  T.  Pirie,  Jr. 

President,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  iy  Co. 


1954 


^HE  year  1954  is  a  milestone  for 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  marking 
one  hundred  years  of  business  under 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
founding  families. 

In  a  sense  a  Centennial  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  event  and  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  reminiscence.  It  is  right  to 
remember  the  men  who  guided  Car- 
son’s  through  the  hard  years  as  well  as 
the  good  years.  They  were  marked  by 
courage  and  tletermination  and,  most 
important  of  all,  they  were  men  of 
vision,  with  unlimited  faith  in  the 
future.  We  today  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  following  through  in  their 
spirit  and  ideals. 

For  our  Centennial  we  chose  the 
motto,  ‘‘100  Years  Preparing  for  To- 
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morrow.”  This  is  our  tribute  to  the 
past  as  well  as  our  pledge  to  the 
future.  For  us,  the  Centennial  is  a 
time  for  service,  and  if  through  it  we 
can  contribute  to  the  future  of  our 
community  and  the  people  we  serve, 
then  our  anniversary  will  have  been 
worthwhile. 

In  the  three-way  approach  of  our 
Centennial  program  we  have  joined 
pride  in  Carson’s  past  with  confidence 
in  the  future.  These  three  aspects 
are  physical  expansion,  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  and  public  relations  through 
civic  contribution. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  too-human 
tendency  to  relax  in  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  a  century  of  labor,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  conscious  of  it  we  have 


intensified  our  efforts  and  kept  our 
sights  trained  on  the  future.  During 
our  100th  year  w’e  are  bringing  to  ma¬ 
turity  an  expansion  plan  designed  to 
bring  Carson’s  closer  to  the  homes  of 
metropolitan  Chicago’s  more  than  five 
million  p>eople. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  all  our  associates  in  the  store 
who  through  the  years  have  helf>ed 
build  Carson’s  and  who  will  continue 
in  the  future  to  be  the  living  brain 
and  brawn  of  our  retail  organization. 
Our  associates  enjoy  a  distinct  place  in 
the  birthday  party. 

.\t  the  same  time,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
occupied  with  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Co.  We  have  kept  in  mind  the  com¬ 
munity  we  serve  and  the  public  with 
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whom  we  have  enjoyed  such  a  close 
and  mutually  satisfying  relationship. 

As  our  community  goes,  so  our  own 
destiny  is  shap>ed.  So  an  integral  part 
of  our  Centennial  program  has  been 
our  contribution  to  the  future  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  community  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  16  Carson  Pirie  Scott  Cen¬ 
tennial  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
in  the  fields  of  business,  education,  so¬ 
cial  service  and  public  adminstration. 

We  have  also  turned  our  thoughts 
during  the  Centennial  to  the  “down¬ 
town”  district,  a  topic  which  loomed 
importantly  in  the  recent  NRDGA  re¬ 
port  on  “Dynamic  Retailing  in  the 
Modern  Economy.”  We  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  Cen¬ 
tennial  Competition  in  city  planning, 
concentrating  on  Chicago’s  Central 
Commercial  District.  This  competi¬ 
tion,  for  a  plan  for  redevelopment  and 
improvement  of  the  district,  concrete¬ 
ly  expresses  our  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  district  in  which  our  parent  store 
is  located. 

The  main  emphasis  we  place  on  the 
future  in  these  three  prime  elements 
of  our  Centennial  stems  directly  from 
Carson’s  record  of  foresight  in  its  past 
history. 

The  19th  Century  Pattern.  Samuel 
Carson  and  my  grandfather,  John  T. 
Pirie,  anticipated  patterns  of  migra¬ 
tion  and  settlement  when  they  estab- 
lised  their  store  in  Amboy,  Illinois, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  newly-building 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  tide  of 
pioneers  from  Europe  and  the  eastern 
states  who  flocked  to  towns  along  the 
railroad  right-of-way  confirmed  their 
judgment.  Soon  their  dry  goods  firm 
was  operating  not  one  but  five  stores 
in  North  Central  Illinois  to  supply  the 
needs  of  this  booming  {K)puiation. 

Foreseeing  the  future  trend  of  trade 
in  the  Middle  West,  the  partners,  who 
now  included  the  brothers  George  and 
Robert  Scott,  opened  their  wholesale 
division  in  Chicago.  And  within  a 
few  years  Andrew  MacLeish  entered 
the  firm  as  a  partner  and  opened 
their  first  Chicago  retail  store.  That 
w'as  the  decade  Chicago’s  population 
zoomed  from  109,000  to  298,000. 

The  partners  were  among  the  first 
merchants  to  locate  on  State  Street,  in 
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w’hat  has  become  today  the  “finest  and 
most  compact  shopping  district  of  its 
size  in  the  world.”  Burned  out  by  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  partners  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  apparent  catastrophe 
could  result  only  in  the  building  of  a 
greater  Chicago.  They  were  offering 
goods  to  the  homeless  citizens  before 
the  last  smoking  embers  had  died  out. 

In  1904,  the  firm  occupied  the  build¬ 
ing  at  State  and  Madison  Streets  which 
still  today  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  works  of  the  noted  arch¬ 
itect,  Lx>uis  Sullivan.  Within  two 
years  the  building’s  floor  space  was 
increased  50  per  cent  by  an  addition. 
By  this  time  John  E.  Scott,  who  had 
been  the  firm’s  first  errand  boy,  was 
also  a  partner. 

Today's  Branch  Pattern.  As  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  region  grow,  so  grows 
Carson’s.  In  1954,  our  Centennial 
Year,  our  expansion  program,  designed 
to  provide  to  the  citizens  of  our  cont- 
munity  the  kind  of  service  they  re¬ 
quire,  when  and  where  they  want  it, 
nears  fruition.  In  the  wake  of  great 
postwar  population  growth  and  the 
mushrooming  of  Chicago’s  suburbs, 
the  suburban  branch  is  the  natural 
complement  of  the  downtown  opera¬ 
tion  in  department  store  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Our  program  aims  at  eventual  oper¬ 
ation  of  five  branches  in  addition  to 
the  parent  store.  Already  in  operation 
is  Carson’s  Evergreen  store  serving 
Chicago’s  southwestern  suburbs  at  the 
Evergreen  Plaza  Shopping  Center. 
This  is  located  in  an  area  where  ex 
tensive  postwar  housing  developments 
have  created  a  genuine  need  for  the 
service  we  extend. 

Recently  we  opened  Carson’s  Ware¬ 
house  Store,  33,000  square  feet  in  our 
service  building  in  another  area  where 
intensive  housing  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  have  created  a  natural  mar¬ 
ket.  This  ojjeration,  one  of  the  first 
of  its  type,  size  and  scope,  concentrates 
on  major  appliances,  housewares  and 
furniture  which  have  been  acquired 
through  special  purchases. 

Now  under  construction  and  slated 
for  opening  this  Fall  is  Carson’s  octa¬ 
gonal  branch  store  which  will  domi¬ 
nate  the  new  Woodmar  Shopping 


Center  at  Hammond,  Indiana.  This 
operation  will  extend  Carson’s  service 
to  the  southern  end  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Work  will  commence  this  year  on 
Carson’s  own  community  shopping 
center  in  Wilmette,  to  serve  the  north¬ 
ern  and  northwestern  suburbs  of  Chi¬ 
cago  along  the  North  Shore.  This  site 
is  particularly  suited  for  such  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  triangle  of  land  bounded 
by  an  expressway  and  two  arterial 
highways  which  allow  easy  access  from  j 
any  direction.  j 

Finally,  plans  are  progressing  rap-  | 
idly  for  the  shopping  center  to  be  con-  I 
structed  at  Hillside,  centrally  located, 
among  Chicago’s  western  suburbs,  i 
where  we  plan  our  fifth  branch  oper-  ! 
ation.  When  culminated,  this  expan  } 
sion  program  will  ring  the  suburban 
perimeter  of  Chicago,  offering  Carson  ij 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  service  in  locations 
convenient  to  the  homes  of  more  than  S 
five  million  pseople.  || 

Carson's  Own  People.  Considering  , 
that  the  associates  of  Carson’s  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  and  j 
prosperity  of  the  firm,  employee  rela-  i 
tions  figure  prominently  in  the  Cen-  | 
tennial.  We  have  toasted  our  associ¬ 
ates  at  a  series  of  six  dinners  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House,  I 
the  scene  of  a  previous  dinner  at  | 
which  the  State  Street  Council  hon-  ||; 
ored  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  These  j 
were  served  buffet  style,  with  a  lavish 
menu  and  spectacular  ice  carvings,  [j 
flower  decorations,  dinner  music  and  | 
a  reproduction  of  Carson’s  architect-  i 
urally  famed  State  and  Madison  en¬ 
trance.  ; 

At  each  dinner,  brief  messages  of 
appreciation  were  delivered  by  Bruce 
MacLeish,  chairman  of  the  board,  p 
Frederick  H,  Scott,  chairman  of  the  ! 
finance  committee,  myself  and  other 
executives.  Each  evening  was  climaxed 
by  a  Theatrical  Arts  Talent  Contest 
for  asscKiates  and  the  children  o( 
associates. 

A  special  opening  of  the  store  ex¬ 
clusively  for  associates  and  their  im 
mediate  families  took  place  last  month, 
at  which  time  a  special  discount  of  25 
per  cent  was  in  effect.  The  atmosphere 
was  informal,  with  refreshments  for 
all,  orchids!  for  the  ladies  and  toys  and 
balloons  fo|r  the  children. 

i  June,  19W 
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Carson* s  First  Century:  The  Pioneers  and  Partners 
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Main  events  of  the  day  were  a  Vis¬ 
ual  Arts  Contest  and  the  finals  of  the 
Theatrical  Arts  Contest,  for  which 
prizes  consisted  of  scholarships  for 
further  training  in  these  arts. 

Gifts  to  Chicago's  Future.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  and  city  planning  programs, 
highlighting  the  public  relations  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Centennial,  complement 
the  provisions  for  extending  merchan¬ 
dising  service. 

A%  our  country  enters  a  new  era  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  among 
nations,  we  recognize  increased  need 
for  new,  vigorous  leadership  within. 
Carson’s  will  make  a  contribution  to 
that  leadership  in  our  community 
through  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  Cen¬ 
tennial  Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 

These  16  Fellowships  and  Scholar¬ 
ships,  aggregating  $38,000  in  value, 
are  to  be  granted  by  Chicago  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  for  study  in  the  fields 
of  business  administration,  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  social  service  administra¬ 
tion  and  education.  These  are  the 
broad  fields  in  which  our  needs  for 
dynamic  leadership  will  lie  during  the 
years  ahead.  We  believe  the  grants 
will  help  provide  a  high  caliber  of 
leadership  in  the  community  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Residents  of  Carson’s  trading  area 
will  be  eligible  for  the  awards,  to  be 
granted  in  consideration  of  academic 
excellence,  qualities  of  leadership  and 
financial  need. 

We  also  think  our  Centennial  an 
appropriate  occasion  for  contributing 
to  the  planning  of  a  greater  future  for 
Chicago’s  central  commercial  district. 
The  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  Centen¬ 
nial  Competition  in  city  planning 
looks  to  the  future  redevelopment  and 
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improvement  of  the  district.  It  has 
attracted  widespread  professional  in¬ 
terest,  with  hundreds  of  architects,  city 
planners  and  engineers  from  most  of 
the  states  and  from  foreign  countries 
as  well  registering  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  totaling  S32,5(K)  and  including 
a  first  award  of  $20,000. 

It  is  our  intention  through  the  com¬ 
petition  to  focus  fresh  attention  on 
Chicago’s  problems,  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion  and  eventually  official 
action  for  redevelopment  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  district. 

Chicago’s  central  commercial  dis¬ 
trict,  in  the  heart  of  which  Carson’s 
parent  store  is  located,  is  more  than 
just  Chicago’s  business  district.  It  is 
equally  important  as  the  center  of 
commerce  and  trade  within  the  Chi¬ 
cago  region  and  between  this  and 
other  regions.  Here  basic  commerce  is 
centered,  the  grain  market,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  exchange,  great  regional  finan¬ 


cial  houses,  wholesale  centers,  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  all  characteristic  of 
such  a  regional  commercial  center. 

Here  too  are  the  related  businesses, 
the  cultural  and  entertainment  centers 
for  the  region,  and  the  services  which 
operate  the  commercial  district.  Fin¬ 
ally,  this  is  the  center  of  retail  trade 
serving  the  daytime  population  of  the 
district  and  the  population  of  metro- 
])olitan  Chicago  as  well  as  the  whole 
C:hicago  region. 

In  order  to  insure  the  highest  pro¬ 
fessional  qualities  in  the  competition, 
we  retained  as  our  professional  adviser 
Howard  L.  Cheney,  a  Fellow  of  The 
■American  Institute  of  Architects,  who 
worked  out  the  program  for  the  com¬ 
petition  in  cooperation  with  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  .Architects,  the 
Chicago  Region  Chapter  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Planners  and  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers. 

■A  plan  for  the  gradual  redevelop¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  this  district 
is  important  to  Chicago  to  make  the 
most  of  the  district’s  piotential  as  a 
local  asset.  But  it  is  also  imp>ortant 
to  the  w'hole  Chicago  region  in  order 
to  insure  for  future  generations  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  economic  and 

cultural  advancement. 

•  •  • 

Planning  of  Carson’s  Centennial 
program  was  predicated  on  our  faith 
in  the  future  and  in  those  who  will 
shape  it. 

To  us  the  outlook  is  bright— for 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  fe  Co.,  for  our 
employees  and  for  the  community  we 
serve.  Our  Centennial,  without  for¬ 
getting  the  past,  is  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  future. 
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//  the  retail  itidustry  could  reduce  its  tax 
payments  for  unemployment  insurance  by  one 
tfcentieth  of  one  iter  cent,  the  saving  would  he 
about  $6  million  a  year.  That's  equal  to  the 
net  on  an  added  volume  of  $250  million. 


The  Inflated 
llnemployment  Tax 


By  George  Benson 

Tax  Advisor,  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


A  SIGNIFICANT  part  of  the  retail- 
er’s  cost  of  doing  business  is  the 
unemployment  insurance  tax.  This 
tax  warrants  further  attention  because 
it  is  an  expense  that  can  be  sharply 
reduced,  if  you  do  something  about  it. 
The  subject  is  particularly  timely  now, 
as  unemployment  this  year  is,  and  will 
likely  continue  to  be,  higher  than  it 
has  been  during  the  past  several  years. 
It  is  profitable  to  direct  effort  toward 
reducing  such  taxes.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts. 

1.  Unemployment  insurance  is  a  tax 
on  payrolls  and  it  affects  most  heavily 
those  industries  where  labor  consti¬ 
tutes  a  high  projx>rtion  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Based  on  the  latest 
figures  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
the  NRDGA,  payroll  costs  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  constitute  55  })er  cent  of 
total  operating  expenses.  Most  defi¬ 
nitely,  department  stores  fall  into  the 
category  of  a  business  with  a  high  pro- 
jx)riion  of  wage  and  salary  expense. 

2.  If  the  retail  industry  could  re¬ 
duce  its  actual  tax  rate  1  20  of  one  per 
cent,  it  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
about  $6  million  j)er  year.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  net  profit  resulting  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $250  million  of  addition¬ 
al  gross  sales,  based  upon  CC-NRDC,\ 
figures  for  1952. 


3.  Assume  that  there  are  two  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  X  city,  each  doing  a 
sales  volume  of  $10  million  and  each 
having  a  payroll  of  $1.8  million.  One 
store  pays  the  unemployment  tax  at 
the  rate  of  2.3  per  cent,  which  in  this 
case  amounts  to  $23,000  per  year.  The 
other  store,  with  a  more  stable  em¬ 
ployee  staff,  pays  at  the  rate  of  only 
2.1  jjer  cent,  amounting  to  $21,000.  It 
has  saved  $2,000  or  the  equivalent  of 
about  $86,950  of  additional  sales. 

4.  A  saving  of  $1  in  unemployment 
comjiensation  taxes  is  the  equivalent 
of  about  $43  in  sales.  How  much  effort 
do  you  expend  to  increase  your  sales 
by  $43?  That  is  the  amount  of  effort 
which  you  should  also  put  forth  to  re¬ 
duce  your  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  tax  by  only  $1. 

It  is  now  known  that  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  and  taxes  are  gross¬ 
ly  inilated  by  fraudulent  claims.  R.  C. 
Cioodwin,  Director  of  the  Lal)or  De¬ 
partment’s  Bureau  of  Employment  .Se¬ 
curity,  has  stated  that  known  improper 
payments  by  the  states  in  1953  were 
almost  $6.7  million.  What  is  of  even 
greater  concern,  is  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  imjjroper  payments  which 
have  not  been  detected.  To  what 
degree  have  you  lieen  contributing 
toward  improper  benefit  payments? 


Such  payments  can  be  reduced, 
thereby  reducing  your  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  The  methods 
available  are  not  new;  they  simply 
have  not  been  practiced  by  retailers  to 
a  sufficient  degree.  The  first  step  is 
for  stores  to  develop  a  system  whereby 
the  claims  made  by  former  employees 
are  checked  so  that  no  improper  bene¬ 
fits  are  paid  and  consequently  only 
such  charges  as  are  specifically  permit¬ 
ted  are  made  against  the  employer’s 
account.  The  next  step  is  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  reduce  layoffs. 
From  a  long-term  point  of  view  it  is 
necessary  to  take  serious  interest  in 
state  unemployment  insurance  legisla¬ 
tion  and  administration. 

The  first  step  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  state  experience  or 
merit  rating  provisions,  for  which  gen¬ 
eral  requirements  are  outlined  in  Fed¬ 
eral  unemployment  insurance  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  type  of  provision,  in¬ 
corporated  in  all  state  unemployment 
insurance  laws,  that  has  allowed  many 
retailers  (and  other  employers)  to  be 
taxed  at  rates  lower  than  the  2.7  per 
cent  standard  rate,  depending  upon 
the  enq)loyer’s  experience  with  unem¬ 
ployment. 

At  present  several  different  experi¬ 
ence  rating  systems  are  in  use.  While 
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their  |>iovisions  differ  sharply,  all 
these  systems  are  designed  to  recognize 
the  varying  experience  of  individual 
employers  with  employment  stability. 
They  all  provide  for  variable  tax  rates 
(up  to  a  2.7  {jer  cent  maximum  as 
fixetl  by  Federal  law)  which  rellect, 
with  varying  effectiveness,  the  employ¬ 
er’s  siutess  in  minimizing  unemploy¬ 
ment  (laims.  Experience  rating  pro¬ 
visions  are  a  more  effective  force 
toward  stabilizing  employment  when 
tied  in  with  provisions  which  dis(]ual- 
ify  a  former  employee  from  receiving 
Itenefits.  All  states  have  varying  dis¬ 
qualifying  provisions.  However,  the 
general  theme  is  that  employees  leav¬ 
ing  without  good  cause,  or  discharged 
for  cause,  are  not  entitled  to  benefits 
or  can  obtain  such  benefits  only  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  penalty. 

For  example,  if  the  employee  has 
left  for  such  reasons  as  (1)  marriage  (2) 
pregnancy,  (3)  need  for  a  rest,  (4) 
other  |)ersonal  reasons,  (5)  discharge 
for  failure  to  carry  out  duties  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner,  etc.,  the  employee  is 
not  entitled  to  benefits  and  his  claim 
can  be  challenged  successfully.  There 
lies  the  means  of  immediate  action  to 
eliminate  avoidable  unemployment 
charges,  which  have  in  the  past  been 
charged  without  question  against  your 
ex|)erience  rating  account.  In  this  way 
you  can,  in  the  majority  of  state  sys¬ 
tems,  build  up  a  better  experience  rat¬ 
ing  and  cjualify  for  lower  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax  rates. 

1  his  can  be  done  by  adopting  the 
routine  sketched  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraphs. 

Preventing  Unwarranted  Payments. 

The  |jersonnel  department  should  first 
determine  from  all  available  facts  the 
true  reasons  why  an  employee  leaves 
or  is  let  gcj.  This  can  be  implemented 
by  having  all  terminating  employees 
re|x)rt  to  the  personnel  office  for  an 
exit  interview,  at  which  time  the  basic 
facts  should  l)e  officially  determined, 
attested  to  by  the  departing  employee’s 
signature,  and  then  entered  on  the 
employee’s  record  which  is  retained  by 
the  store.  The  employee’s  reason  for 
leaving  requires  careful  evaluation, 
since  the  true  reasons  are  not  always 
stated. 

One  individual  in  the  store  must  be 
trained  and  assigned  definite  resjxmsi- 


bility  for  handling  and  checking  on 
unemployment  insurance  claims.  In 
the  larger  store  this  |)osition  may  re¬ 
quire  a  full-time  employee.  In  the 
smaller  stores,  the  resjxmsibility  can 
l)e  assumed  by  someone  else  in  the 
store,  on  a  part-time  basis,  along  with 
other  duties.  \Vhen  notice  of  a  claim 
is  received,  this  jjerson  should  advise 
the  state  agency  of  the  reasons  for 
terminating  an  employee’s  employ¬ 
ment,  thus  preventing  illegal  claims 
from  going  unchallenged.  If  you  feel 
that  the  original  determination  made 
by  the  state  was  incorrect,  ap|)eal  to  the 
review  board  for  a  redetermination. 
The  person  responsible  for  handling 
unemployment  benefit  claims  should 
have  a  reasonable  working  knowledge 
of  the  state  unemployment  insurance 
law— its  rules,  regulations,  and  prtx:es- 
ses— the  mechanics  of  rate  determina¬ 
tion  under  exjjerience  rating,  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  various  forms,  and  the  appeals 
prcxedures.  In  addition,  he  should 
endeavor  to  develop  a  personal  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  some  jjerson  in 
the  local  comjjensation  office,  who  can 
be  contacted  by  telephone  when  guid¬ 
ance  is  required. 

Since  stores  make  frequent  use  of 
part-time  help  during  [jeak  {leriods,  it 
is  most  important  that  the  state’s  reg¬ 
ulations  be  carefully  checked  relative 
to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
types  of  employees  are  eligible  for  un¬ 
employment  benefits. 

Where  an  employee  is  given  separa¬ 
tion  pay,  it  should  be  determined 
whether  or  not  unemployment  benefits 
may  be  collected  for  the  period  sup¬ 
posedly  covered  by  the  separation  pay. 

Reducing  Personnel  Turnover.  Next 
you  should  consider  measures  to  re- 
tluce  labor  turnover  and  to  control 
layoffs,  thereby  also  preventing  charges 
against  your  ex|x.'rience  rating  ac¬ 
count.  The  basic  factor  here  is  to 
avoid  unnecessary  layoffs.  Employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  has  always  been  a 
goal  worth  striving  for,  even  in  the 
absence  of  unemployment  insurance 
laws,  as  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
labor  efficiency.  In  fact,  the  exjx;rience 
rating  provisions  were  sjjecifically  de- 
signeil  tt)  encourage  employers  to  com¬ 
bat  short  term  unemployment  by  such 
means  as  work-load  planning  and  em¬ 
ployee  training.  {Cant’d  on  page  07) 


Tax  Background 

These  are  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  state  unemployment 
benefit  legislation: 

Federal  law  imposes  a  uni¬ 
form  national  payroll  tax  on  em¬ 
ployers  having  eight  or  more  em- 
I  ployees.  The  tax  applies  to  the 
I  first  $3,000  of  annual  wages  of 
I  each  employee, 
j  However,  if  the  state  has  an 
'  approved  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  law,  90  per  cent  of  this 
tax  can  be  kept  by  the  state  to 
finance  unemployment  benefits 
and  only  .3  per  cent  will  go  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  where  the  employer's  tax 
i  payments  are  made  into  a  state 
fund  operated  on  an  experience 
rating  basis  —  and  all  states  do 
have  such  provisions — individu¬ 
al  employers  may  qualify  for  a 
lower  rate,  based  on  the  success 
achieved  in  maintaining  employ¬ 
ment  stability. 

This  tax  revenue  is  used  to 
pay  unemployment  benefits  to 
people  who  are  undergoing 
temporary,  involuntary,  job-con¬ 
nected  unemployment. 

The  revenue  from  the  .3  per 
I  cent  tax,  which  goes  to  the  gen- 
I  cral  funds  of  the  Treasury,  is 
.  allocated  back  to  the  states  in 
order  to  ilefray  their  unemploy- 
i  iiient  insurance  administrative 
expenses.  All  unemployment 
j  compensation  taxes  received  by 
i  the  states  from  employers  are 
I  deposited  in  separate  accounts 
!  in  the  I’nemploynient  Trust 
j  Fund  maintained  by  the  Federal 
!  Treasury.  As  and  when  needed 
I  for  benefit  payments,  funds  are 
returned  to  the  various  states, 
i  The  unemployment  insurance 
I  programs  of  the  states  operate 
independently  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  to  the  ex- 
i  tent  of  meeting  the  minimum 
!  standards  set  forth  in  the  federal 
law.  Within  these  limits  the 
states  set  their  own  tax  rates, 
benefit  amounts,  coverage,  eligi-  j 
bility,  disqualification  standards.  | 
•  ami  administrative  procedures.  | 
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An  analysis  of  the  department  store* s  present 
place  in  consumer  spending  patterns,  based  on 
the  Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  1953.  This 
is  part  of  Prof.  McNair  s  address  at  the  Con¬ 
trollers*  Congress  convention  last  month. 
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Three  Years  in  a  Rut 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Gradtmte  School  of  Business  Administration 


■pERHAPS  the  best  that  can  be  said 

of  the  year  1953  in  the  department 
store  business  is  that  it  was  the  most 
favorable  of  the  three  rather  drab 
years  that  followed  1950.  In  these 
three  years  the  sales  of  department 
stores  reporting  to  the  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  increased  only  five  per  cent,  while 
at  the  same  time  consumer  disposable 
income  increased  by  20.5  per  cent. 
Quite  significantly,  in  these  three  years 
consumer  savings  ran  7.5  per  cent,  7.2 
per  cent,  and  7.3  per  cent  of  disposable 
income,  as  against  5.5  p>er  cent  in  1950, 
but  these  savings  figures  alone  obvi¬ 
ously  do  not  explain  this  period  of 
doldrums  for  the  department  store 
trade. 

Is  consumer  interest  in  durable 
rather  than  nondurable  goods  the 
answer?  No,  for  in  this  same  period 
the  personal  consumption  expendi¬ 
tures  on  durable  goods  rose  only  three 
per  cent,  whereas  the  personal  con¬ 
sumption  outlays  for  nondurable 
goods  advanced  18  per  cent.  When  we 
examine  this  latter  group  of  expendi¬ 
tures  further,  we  begin  to  find  part  of 
the  answer:  sales  in  the  entire  apparel 
group  of  stores  during  these  three  years 
rose  only  1 1  per  cent,  whereas  sales  in 
the  entire  food  group  of  stores  lifted 
24  per  cent.  We  note  also  that  between 
1950  and  1953  personal  consumption 
expenditures  on  services  soared  25  per 
cent.  Outlays  for  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  for  household  op>erations 
and  utility  services  are  very  important 
comp>onents  of  these  expenditures  for 
service.  And  at  the  same  time  other 
categories  of  service  expenditures. 


such  as  recreation,  transportation,  and 
personal  services,  have  also  expanded. 
To  look  at  one  more  sector  of  consum¬ 
er  spending  which  offers  little  suste¬ 
nance  to  department  stores,  the  sales 
of  gasoline  service  stations  in  1953 
were  39  per  cent  above  1950. 

.\nd  so  the  dollars  went  to  the  super¬ 
market,  to  the  landlord,  to  the  mortg¬ 
age  holder,  to  the  public  utilities,  to 
the  service  station  operators,  and  to 
the  purveyors  of  other  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  customers  wanted  more  than 
they  wanted  the  kind  of  goods  carried 
by  department  stores. 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  department 
store  doldrums  of  the  past  three  years 
are  understandable.  The  physical  vol¬ 
ume  actually  leveled  off  at  an  earlier 
point,  for  there  was  no  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  transactions 
after  1946.  But  the  inflationary  push 
carried  through  1947  and  1948,  with  a 
brief  resurgence  in  1950,  lifting  the 
value  of  the  average  sales  transaction 
and  so  enhancing  dollar  sales  volume. 
.\fter  1950,  however,  the  inflationary 
stimulus  quickly  spent  itself,  and  in 
the  next  three  years  the  value  of  the 
average  gross  sale,  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sales  transactions,  stayed  almost 
at  a  dead  level;  so  dollar  sales  showed 
no  growth.  .\nd  in  the  meantime, 
the  situation  was  aggravated  by  the 
pressure  of  rising  wage  rates,  an  ex- 
jjerience  which  department  stores 
shared  along  with  all  the  rest  of  .\mer- 
ican  industry,  but  with  which  they 
were  in  S(  r  ways  less  well  able  to 
cope.  Henc»;  the  expense  rate  over 
these  three  years  marched  up  by  1.7 


per  cent  of  sales.  In  the  meantime  the 
gross  margin  dropped  sharply  from 
1950  to  1951,  and  thereafter  the  best 
that  could  be  achieved  by  way  of  offset 
to  the  rising  expense  was  to  boost  gross 
margin  back  up  by  one  per  cent  of 
sales,  still  not  enough  to  get  back  to 
the  1950  level. 

The  story  of  the  departmentized 
specialty  apparel  stores  in  this  period 
is  essentially  the  same,  except  that 
their  predicament  stands  out  the 
more  starkly  by  reason  of  their  special¬ 
ization  in  women’s  apparel  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

And  so  for  both  these  kinds  of  stores, 
the  years  1951,  1952,  and  1953  simply 
were  not  their  day  in  the  sun.  That 
such  a  day  will  come  again,  and  plaus¬ 
ibly  soon,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
qualitative  mix  of  consumer  expendi¬ 
ture  clearly  exhibits  some  cyclical 
movement,  and  the  kinds  of  spending 
that  are  in  vogue  today  may  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  different  kinds  tomorrow. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  for  department  store  manage¬ 
ment  merely  to  wait  for  the  turn  of 
the  wheel.  Instead  there  is  some  seri¬ 
ous  soul-searching  to  be  done  both  by 
these  retail  executives  and  by  their 
merchandise  suppliers.  In  this  great 
new  middle-class  market,  with  its  high 
discretionary  purchasing  power,  why 
has  the  spending  pattern  swung  away 
from  department  stores?  Wherein 
have  these  stores  missed  the  beat  in  the 
new  temjx)  of  suburban  living?  Is  the 
whole  fashion  industry  conceivably 
out  of  touch  w'ith  present-day  consum¬ 
er  psychology?  Or,  to  take  another 
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angle,  u  hy  have  sales  in  food  stores  in- 
creaseil  so  greatly  when  apparel  sales 
have  been  languishing?  It  has  long 
been  held  to  be  a  basic  economic  max¬ 
im  that  as  a  family’s  income  increases, 
a  lower  proportion  of  this  income  will 
be  spent  on  food.  But  the  figures  for 
the  postwar  period  apparently  belie 
this  assumption.  While  there  are  many 
reasons  for  this  unexp>ected  develop¬ 
ment,  no  one  should  ignore  one  simple 
contributing  fact,  namely,  that  the 


mtxlern  sup>ermark.et  as  compared  with 
the  grocery  store  of  25  years  ago  makes 
it  more  convenient,  more  easy,  and 
more  attractive  for  consumers  to  buy. 
Nothing  resembling  such  a  complete 
change  has  happened  in  department 
stores  over  this  peritxl. 

In  pondering  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  department  store  executives 
should  consider  whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  these  problems 
and  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  at¬ 


tracting  gcKxl  young  people  into  this 
business  in  recent  years.  While  pur¬ 
suing  the  eminently  needful  task  of 
raising  the  productivity  of  department 
store  personnel,  let’s  remember  that 
the  real  foundations  for  better  produc¬ 
tivity  are  laid  with  gcxxl  ideas,  and  it 
takes  good  people  to  have  good  ideas. 

Serious  thought  given  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  foregoing  will  pay  off  better 
than  worry  devoted  to  the  nearby  gen¬ 
eral  business  outlook. 


Harvard’s  Figures  on  1953 

Gross  margin  improved,  but  the  expense  ratio  hit  33.8 
per  cent  of  sales,  highest  figure  since  1940.  Thus  the 
pattern  of  unsatisfactory  earnings  remains  little 
changed.  For  the  depcartment  stores  reporting  to 
Harvard,  the  figure  was  2.6  per  cent  after  taxes. 


17NOUGH  sales  momentum  was 
"  achieved  in  the  first  half  of  1953 
to  offset  lagging  tendencies  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  and  bring  department  store 
dollar  sales  volume  across  the  finish 
line  at  an  increase  of  1.2  per  cent  for 
the  year  as  a  whole  (for  364  reporting 
stores).  This  was  not  a  sufficient  in¬ 
crease  to  overcome  the  rising  trend  of 
expense,  which  moved  up  to  33.8  per 
cent  of  sales.  Primarily  by  virtue  of  a 
higher  initial  markon,  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  rate  stepped  up  by  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  to  36.3  per  cent,  the  best  fig¬ 
ure  since  1950.  Net  gain  before  taxes 
therefore  edged  up  to  5.2  per  cent,  and 
this  small  fractional  improvement  car¬ 
ried  through  to  earnings  after  taxes, 
2.6  per  cent  as  against  2.4  per  cent  in 
1952.  I'hus  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row,  department  store  final  net  profits 
proved  unable  to  break  out  of  the 
relatively  narrow  range  of  2.3  per  cent, 
2.4  per  cent,  2.6  per  cent— figures  all 
notably  lower  than  in  any  year  of  the 
preceding  decade. 

Departmentized  sp>ecialty  apparel 
stores  in  1953  were  denied  even  the 
small  improvement  achieved  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  For  the  reporting 
group  (86  stores)  sales  held  even,  the 
small  pickup  in  gross  margin  w'as 
more  than  nullified  by  the  advance  in 


the  expense  rate,  and  earnings  before 
taxes  dropped  below  1952,  with  a  per¬ 
centage  rate  less  than  half  of  that  for 
department  stores. 

Sales.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
department  store  sales  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  total  retail  sales.  These  reg¬ 
istered  an  advance  of  four  per  cent, 
boosted  by  the  phenomenal  increase 
of  about  20  per  cent  in  motor  vehicle 
dealer  sales,  as  well  as  by  the  contin¬ 
ued  upward  trend  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditures  in  food  stores.  A  corollary 
of  this  comparison,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  the  department  store  sales 
increase  again  failed  to  match  the  rise, 
approximately  five  per  cent,  in  con¬ 
sumer  disposable  income.  Variety 
stores  also  recorded  a  somewhat  great¬ 
er  sales  improvement  than  department 
stores  in  1953,  but  the  combined  sales 
of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  fell  behind  the  department  store 
performance,  as  w'as  also  true  in  the 
readjustment  year  1949. 

Reversing  the  1952  situation,  the 
number  of  transactions  fell  off  in  1953, 
while  the  value  of  the  average  sales- 
check  moved  up  from  $4.70  to  $4.72. 
With  the  single  exception  of  1952 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  rise  in 
the  typical  number  of  transactions 


since  1946,  a  somewhat  disturbing  fact 
in  the  light  of  the  country’s  economic 
growth  during  this  period. 

The  postwar  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  merchandise  returned  by  cus¬ 
tomers  seems  to  have  leveled  off.  The 
common  figure  of  10.1  per  cent  of  net 
sales  represents  a  decline  from  the 
ratios  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

.After  three  years  during  which  the 
proportion  of  credit  sales  had  re¬ 
mained  constant,  1953  recorded  a  slight 
increase  in  the  ratio.  Installment  and 
other  term  credit  sales  increased,  while 
C.O.D.  and  layaway  business  fell  off. 
Thus  the  total  of  cash,  C.O.D.,  and 
layaway  sales  dropped  from  43.5  per 
cent  to  42.0  per  cent  as  a  typical  figure, 
and  total  credit  sales  moved  up  corre¬ 
spondingly.  These  changes  probably 
reflect  a  combination  of  increased  pro¬ 
motion  of  revolving  credit  plans  and 
growing  restrictions  on  C.O.D.  trans¬ 
actions. 

Sales  increases  in  1953  in  branch 
stores  considerably  surpassed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  parent  companies. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  sales  gain 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  main 
stores,  but  it  was  still  true  that  the 
combined  sales  of  the  main  stores  and 
branches  in  the  groups  above  $10  mil- 
{Continued  on  page  61) 
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Sales  Promotion  Convention 
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the  Job— But  Whose? 


ARE  SALES  PROMOTION  PEOPLE  BEING  PUSHED  AROUND? 

Every  speechmaker  tells  us  that  the  issue  of  continued  prosperity 
for  the  U.  S.  lies  largely  in  the  control  of  the  sales  promoter.  But  this  proposition 
inevitably  lifts  the  lid  off  an  argument  that  is  generally  seething  quietly 
in  department  store  circles.  Many  sales  promotion  men  think  they  should 

have  much  more  to  say  about  selling  practices  and  sales  training.  They 
see  their  job  as  the  coordination  of  all  the  phases  of  salesmanship,  including  the 
personal  contact  with  the  customer.  This  claim,  naturally,  provokes 
opposition,  both  passive  and  active. 


Now  there  is  a  newer  controversy,  probably  more  serious.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  promotion  people  themselves,  there  are  some  pessimists  who  say 
they'll  be  lucky  if  they  can  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  responsibilities  they  have  now; 

that  the  merchandising  division  is  being  allowed  to  take  over  the  advertising 
controls,  with  the  result  that  department  store  promotions  are  steadily 

deteriorating.  Certainly  not  all  of  the  people  who  attended  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division's  convention  in  Washington  last  month  felt  this  way;  but  in 

the  midst  of  economic  predictions,  exhortations  to  sharper  salesmanship, 
end  case  histories  of  volume-breaking  days,  many  of  the  conventioneers  kept  saying 


it  was  time  for 


Climate  of  Prosperity 

WADE  G.  McGARGO,  President 
ot  NRDC;A  and  of  H.  V.  Bald¬ 
win  &:  Co.,  Richmond,  sounded  the 
formal  theme  of  the  meeting,  to  wit: 
Retail  business  this  year  can  be  as 
gocxl  as  retailers  themselves  make  it. 
He  called  on  retailers  to  study  the  new 
markets,  locate  appropriate  merchan¬ 
dise  and  promote  this  merchandise  to 
“keep  our  economy  growing  and  ex¬ 
panding.” 

Secretary  of  C^ommerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  expressed  his  conviction  that 
business  indicators  are  pointing  up¬ 
wards.  He  pointed  out  that  total  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  .\pril  compared  favorably 
with  last  year’s  figure.  Bernard  F. 
Gimbef,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  urged  stores  not  to 
wait  for  fall  to  get  the  benefit  of  a 
business  upturn:  instead,  he  said,  they 
should  create  their  own  business  up¬ 
turn  right  now  by  fighting  “summer 
slump.”  (The  text  of  Gimbel’s  address 
appears  on  page  25.)  Weeks  and  Ciim- 


management  to  give  advertising  back 


bel  spoke  at  a  luncheon  given  jointly 
by  the  members  of  the  Washington 
.Xdvertising  Club  and  the  .Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

.McCargo  urged  stores  to  give  more 
attention  and  more  follow-through  to 
the  following  markets: 

(1)  Infants’  and  children’s  wear: 
Some  11,000  new  babies  are  born  each 
day  and  clothing  sales  potentialities 
are  much  greater  today  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  decade. 

(2)  l.eisure-time  items:  .\bout  40,- 
000,000  of  the  country’s  02,000,000 
gainfully  employed  get  paid  vacations. 
.\s  a  result  of  a  vast  expansion  of  leis¬ 
ure  time,  consumers  in  I95.S  spent  90 
per  cent  more  for  books  than  in  1940, 

1 29  jjer  cent  more  for  Howers  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  and  twice  that  figure  for 
radio,  television  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Stores  should  exploit  the  seven 
per  cent  travel  increase  expected  by 
Fall  by  promoting  cameras,  projecto:s, 
clothing,  sporting  goods  anti  luggage. 
In  the  do-it-yourself  field,  hardware, 
tools,  floor  coverings,  tile,  paint,  wall- 


the  ad  men. 


paper,  curtains  and  drapery  materials, 
sewing  machines,  piece  gotxls,  garden¬ 
ing  supplies  and  equipment,  uphol¬ 
stery,  unpainted  furniture,  work 
clothes  and  books  should  be  tied  in. 
.McCargo  estimated  the  do-it-yourself 
sales  potential  at  an  average  of  S75  per 
family.  To  realize  this  volume  he 
suggested  do-it-yourself  centers  within 
stores,  actual  demonstrations  in  win¬ 
dows  anil  on  sales  floors,  anil  tie-in 
projects  with  local  schools,  garden 
clidjs.  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  activities 
anil  vocational  high  schools. 

(.S)  Phonograph  recorils  and  books: 
.\  total  of  S60,()0(),0()0  of  cla.ssical  rec- 
orils  was  bought  in  195.S,  largelv  be¬ 
cause  of  the  leisure-time  expansion. 

.McClargo  cautioned  that  the  finest 
promotions  are  worthless  if  sales¬ 
people  are  not  trained  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  merchandise  information.  He 
suggesieil  that  sales  promoters  furnish 
the  sales  force  with  copies  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  fact  sheets  on  merchandise  and 
window  displays,  so  that  they  can  in¬ 
telligently  advise  customers  on  items. 
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June.  1954 


De«ril)ing  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  as  the  “sparkplugs  of  your 
stores’  selling  power,”  he  called  on 
them  to  put  their  imagination  and 
inventive  power  to  work  in  assisting 
training  departments  to  turn  out  bet¬ 
ter  sales  lorces. 

Watch  That  Morale.  The  only  real 
danger  of  a  serious  sales  slump  comes 
from  morale-busters  who,  consciously 
or  inuonsciously,  play  up  small  and 
temporary  setbacks  and  ignore  the 
Irasic  economic  realities,  which  are 
f;(KKl.  This  was  the  warning  Arthur 
Motley,  president  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  brought  to  the  convention. 

Instead  of  being  terrorized  by  stories 
of  Irankrtiptcies  here  or  market  satur¬ 
ations  there,  sales  managers  should 
take  a  look  at  economic  facts  and  din 
them  into  the  minds  of  their  sales 
staffs,  .Motley  said,  l  ire  facts  about 
the  “recession,”  he  saitl,  are  these:  In 
l‘)3.S,  the  U.  S.  hatl  the  highest  employ¬ 
ment  in  its  history;  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  income,  disposable  income,  anti 
hiisiness  profits.  In  1954,  income  and 
excise  tax  cuts  have  bolstered  speniling 
|X)wer.  There  is  an  accelerated  flow  of 
new  itleas,  new  designs,  new  protl- 
iicts.  Tremendous  popidation  growth, 
coupled  with  the  widest  distribution 
of  income  in  history,  has  broadenetl 
every  market.  People  have  more 
“li(|tiid  assets”  available  ($27  billion 
or  18  per  tent  of  national  income) 
than  ever  in  history.  Finally,  the  cur¬ 
rent  readjustment  is  of  the  “rolling” 
variety,  meaning  that  “unlike  1908, 
1920  and  1929,  all  industries  don’t  go 
into  the  sack  at  the  same  time.” 

Of  all  these  facts.  Motley  said,  the 
most  significant  is  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  income,  which  jjrovides  broad 
liased  markets  for  every  jjroduct.  In 
195.8,  according  to  Federal  Reserve 
figures,  2()  per  cent  of  the  pecrple 
earned  over  $5,000  as  compared  with 
2..8  per  cent  in  1989.  To  illustrate  the 
significance  of  this  fact  to  the  retailer, 
he  cited  the  case  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane: 

“If  you  haven’t  taken  a  look  at  their 
recent  displays,  I  think  you’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised.  .  .  .  Bill  Griswold,  who  heads 
Sloane’s,  knows  there  are  still  million¬ 
aires  living  out  on  Long  Island  who 
will  pay  $25,000  to  furnish  one  room, 
but  he  also  knows  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  1954.  He  still  has  a  cjuality 


house,  but  he  is  selling  cpiality  to  the 
masses,  and  at  a  price  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  He  is  insisting  that  his  people 
begin  to  pay  attention  to  the  man  who 
conies  into  Sloane’s  wearing  a  wind- 
breaker  and  no  tie.  Ciriswold  knows 
there  are  millions  of  people  like  that 
and  they  are  as  cjuick  to  spend  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  as  is  the  Long 
Island  millionaire.” 

.Vnother  example:  “Klein’s  on  I’nion 
Scjuare  in  New  York  had  a  big  dia¬ 
mond  sale  last  year.  A  lot  of  |)eople 
probably  thought  Klein’s,  a  low  price 
store,  was  no  place  to  sell  diamonds, 
but  they  hatl  to  call  out  the  cops  to 
handle  the  huge  crowds  that  showed 
up.  Why  did  that  crowd  gather?  Be¬ 
ta  u.se  tcxlay  diamonds  are  a  mass  item: 
almost  everyone  is  a  prospect.” 

".\ll  tjf  ytm,”  he  concluded,  “know 
success  sttji'ies.  Get  yciur  people  think¬ 
ing  in  these  terms,  and  you  won’t  have 
to  worry  about  their  being  inoculated 
with  this  terrible  virus  of  fear  and 
worry.  .  .  .  Talk  to  some  of  the  people 
in  the  front  office,  .\tfvertising  is  going 
to  pay  their  salaries  from  here  on  in, 
and  you  are  advertising.” 

What’s  Wrong . . .? 

WWH.AT’S  wrong  with  retail  adver- 
”  tising?  Gharlotte  Montgomery, 
Title  Magazine  columnist,  saitl  it 
seems  to  be  written  in  a  vacuum; 
.\rthur  See  said  too  much  of  it  is  com¬ 
posed  for  competitors  instead  of  for 
customers;  Lucille  Gooltl  charged  that 
the  merchandising  division  has  been 
invading  the  promotion  sphere,  with 
very  bad  residts.  Elmer  Ward,  of  Palm 
Beach  Glothes,  saitl  stores  could  get 
more  gocxl  out  of  their  cooperative 
advertising,  and  told  them  how  to 
do  it. 

Training  Is  a  Promotion  Job.  Sales 
training  belongs  in  the  hands  of  sales 
promoticjii  men,  saitl  .Arthur  .M.  See, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Saks- 84th, 
and  it’s  time  it  was  turned  over  to 
them.  .See,  who  is  chainnan  of  the 
.Sales  Promotion  Division,  said: 

“We’ve  put  cjur  sales  training  into 
the  hands  of  people  who,  generally 
speaking,  are  trained  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  service  and  mechanics  of  selling 
rather  than  the  merchandise  knowl¬ 


edge  and  enthusiasm  that  the  salesman 
needs  above  all.  The  mechanics  of 
training  belong  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  but  the  knowledge  about  mer¬ 
chandise  itself,  the  inspiration  to  key 
up  the  sales  force  .  .  .  and  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  to  keep  it  keyed  up,  is  a  sales 
manager’s  job.” 

Who  Are  You  Selling?  See’s  theoi7 
about  what’s  wrong  with  retail  adver¬ 
tising  was  that  too  many  ad  people 
are  trying  to  impress  each  other  in¬ 
stead  of  their  customers;  they  “think 
of  an  ad  as  an  award  winning  piece  of 
work  instead  of  a  business  getting 
piece  of  work.”  Like  other  speakers, 
he  emphasized  the  information  func¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  the  fact  that 
people  read  advertising  in  an  informa¬ 
tion-hunting  moiHl.  “It’s  only  because 
people  read  newspapaers  for  news,”  he 
said,  “that  we  retailers  get  such  gcxKl 
direct  results  from  them.  And  it’s  only 
because  radio  and  TV  are  basically 
entertainment  media  that  our  direct 
results  from  them  have  been  so  poor.” 

Policy  Makers  or  Mechanics?  Lucille 
Gcmltl  left  the  retail  advertising  field 
three  years  ago  to  join  the  agency  of 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc. 
Being  out  of  the  retail  business  now, 
she  told  her  department  store  audi¬ 
ence,  she  enjoys  an  “immunity”  that 
j)ermits  her  to  talk  freely  about  it. 
What  she  had  to  say  was  serious:  that 
retail  promotion  people  must  go  into 
battle  against  an  invasion  of  their 
sphere  by  the  merchandising  division. 
What  they  have  at  stake,  she  said,  is 
the  effectiveness  of  retail  advertising, 
their  own  jobs,  and  even  their  integ¬ 
rity. 

As  proof  of  a  decline  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  store  advertising.  Miss  Gooltl 
cited  figures  prepared  by  Russell 
Brown,  sales  promotion  advisor  to 
.Allied.  These  indicated  that  only  52 
per  cent  of  the  ads  published  by  a 
large  group  of  stores  sold  merchandise 
at  a  selling  cost  cjf  less  than  50  per 
cent.  .A  recent  survey  of  Allied’s  own 
stores  showed  that  about  5,000  ads 
showed  results  in  three  days  that  gave 
a  selling  cost  of  19  per  cent.  Half  of 
these,  however,  were  straight  price 
offerings.  Brown’s  general  conclusion 
about  department  store  advertising 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Branch  Business  Is  Different 


A  department-by>department  analysis 


¥N  the  next  year  or  two,  quite  a  num- 

her  of  stores  are  going  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock.  They  will  op)en  a 
large  and  beautiful  branch  store  in 
some  booming  suburban  area  or  in 
one  of  the  new  shopping  centers  and, 
all  of  a  sudden,  they  will  find  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  new  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomer.  She  is  likely  to  be  of  a  different 
age  than  the  woman  who  buys  in  the 
downtown  stores.  Many  of  her  needs 
are  different.  She  wears  different  sizes, 
and  often  may  pay  different  prices. 
The  timing  of  her  buying  is  different. 
The  problem  of  reaching  her  and  at¬ 
tracting  her  business  is  different. 

The  shock  was  somewhat  softened 
for  the  first  stores  that  opened  post¬ 
war  branches.  In  most  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  was  so  great  a  need  for  bet¬ 
ter  shopping  facilities  that  customers 
were  relatively  easy  to  please.  Trial 
and  error,  and  the  movement  of  car¬ 
loads  of  merchandise  between  the 
branch  and  the  parent  store  helped 
correct  some  of  the  more  glaring  diffi¬ 
culties  in  merchandise  assortments. 
There  was  time  to  learn  some  of  the 
tricks  of  suburban  sales  promotion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  new¬ 
comers  to  the  suburbs  now  or  in  the 
next  few  years  may  not  find  it  as  easy 
as  did  the  pioneers.  The  number  of 
suburban  stores  is  increasing  very 
rapidly.  There  is  intensified  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  suburban  customer.  Estab¬ 
lished  stores  have  amassed  invaluable 
experience  in  dealing  with  her.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  new  branches  and  shopping 
centers  are  larger  which,  of  course, 
tends  to  multiply  the  cost  of  any  error. 
Thus  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  understand  Mrs.  Suburbia  and  to 
know  how  she  differs  from  the  down¬ 
town  customer. 


By  Perry  H.  Meyers 

Director  of  Research,  Allied  Stores,  Inc. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  there  are 
many  types  of  jjeople  living  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  areas  and  that  there  are  great 
differences  between  suburban  commu¬ 
nity  areas.  The  older  suburbs,  such  as 
Bethesda  and  Chevy  Chase,  near 
Washington,  or  Manhasset,  Scarsdale 
and  Montclair  in  the  New  York  area, 
are  quite  different  from  the  new  sub¬ 
urbs,  such  as  many  of  those  in  Arling¬ 
ton  County  or  in  Long  Island  and 
Bergen  County  in  the  New  York  area. 
The  older  suburbs  tend  to  attract 
people  in  the  upper  middle  income 
group.  Their  patterns  of  life  in  the 
suburbs  were  similar  to  those  devel¬ 
oped  by  people  of  similar  incomes  liv¬ 
ing  dow'ntown.  Some  of  their  clothing 
was  particularly  chosen  for  suburlian 
living,  but  in  most  resp>ects  their  tastes 
were  closely  related  to  customers  of 
similar  incomes  who  lived  closer  to 
the  downtown  area.  Women  in  these 
longer  established  suburbs  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  downtown  department 
store. 

Then,  there  are  many  industrial 
type  suburbs,  which  are  essentially 
factory  towns  that  have  moved  into 
the  outlying  areas  of  the  city.  These 
people,  too,  are  very  similar  in  their 
tastes  to  the  lower  income  customers 
of  the  downtown  store  and  the  down¬ 
town  stores  have  been  able  to  attract 
them  in  their  basements  and  through 
price  promotions. 

The  upper  middle  income  jieople  in 
the  older  suburbs  and  the  customers 
who  live  in  the  industrial  suburbs  do 
not  present  any  particular  problems. 
However,  they  are  not  typical  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  have  been 
moving  into  the  newer  suburbs  or  into 
the  many  new  homes  springing  up  in 


the  longer  established  suburban  com¬ 
munities.  The  great  part  of  the  new 
housing,  which  is  being  put  up  at  the 
rate  of  500,000  or  600,000  a  year  in  the 
sul)urban  areas,  costs  between  $9,000 
and  $16,000  with  monthly  carrying 
charges  from  $50  to  about  $100.  It  has 
attracted  people  in  the  new  middle 
income  group,  the  great  majority  with 
incomes  between  $4,000  and  $10,000. 
This  is  the  group  which  has  received 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  income 
revolution  of  the  1940’s.  Almost  every 
city,  small  or  large,  is  surrounded  by 
mushrooming  developments  of  new 
small  houses  filled  with  young  families 
of  this  income  group. 

In  many  of  the  new  developments. 

60  jjer  cent  or  more  of  the  wives  are 
less  than  30  years  of  age.  The  average 
woman  in  these  developments  is  10  to 
15  years  younger  than  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  typical  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Only  a  small  minority,  10 
jjer  cent  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  families 
are  childless.  The  average  family  has 
two  children,  with  families  of  three  or 
more  becoming  common.  As  would 
be  expected  of  such  young  families, 
the  children  are  very  young.  VVe  find 
that  in  such  typical  new  suburban  de¬ 
velopments,  the  number  of  children 
under  the  age  of  five  who  are  custom¬ 
ers  for  the  infants’  and  children’s  wear 
department  runs  tw'o  and  even  three  | 
times  the  average  encountered  in  a  j 
typical  city.  The  number  of  children  | 
from  five  to  nine,  who  wear  typical  | 
boys’  and  girls’  wear,  runs  1 1/2  to  two 
times  the  urban  average.  On  the  other  i 
hand,  the  number  of  children  in  the 
sub-teens  is  well  below  the  average  and 
there  are  very  few  children  in  the  15 
to  19  age  bracket. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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That  Summer  Sales  Slump 

Whaf  s  behind  it;  how  to  beat  it 


Soles  Promotion  Convention 


By  Bernard  F.  Gimbel 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 


I  ¥N  March,  1  made  a  statement  that 
I  American  businessmen,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  alike,  were  delud¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  old  fashioned 
idea  that  Summer  had  to  be  a  slump 
fjeriod.  Naturally,  I  hoped  for  some 
reaction  from  businessmen  and  the 
public,  but  the  enthusiastic  way  in 
which  this  message  was  carried  by  the 
press— and  the  tremendous  mail  and 
phone  response— definitely  showed  na- 
*  tional  interest  and  concern  in  this 
^  problem  of  summer  selling.  The  favor¬ 
able  reaction  to  my  original  statement 
proved  that  we  would  all  like  to  do 
something  about  taking  advantage  of 
summer  month  sales— but  u'liat  tan 
we  do? 

iWe  would  probably  all  agree  that 
the  Summer  “dog  days”  are  basically 
a  psychological  rather  than  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  We  are  all  creatures 
of  habit,  even  in  our  business  lives, 
and  if  we  do  have  these  “tlog  days”  it’s 
because  we  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
they  are  inevitable. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  instantly  wipe 
out  a  state  of  mind  that  has  taken  so 
many  years  to  develop.  In  this  case  it’s 
especially  difficult  because  this  type  of 
thinking,  over  a  period  of  years,  has 
produced  deeply  ingrained  habits  in 
our  methods  of  doing  summer  busi¬ 
ness-habits  that  have  lieen  costing 
many  of  us  a  good  deal  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Summer  apparel,  for  instance, 
has  fallen  into  a  vicious  cycle  that 
a  plagues  every  retailer  and  manufactur¬ 


er  to  some  ilegree.  We  have  gratlually 
moved  up  the  entire  Summer  promo¬ 
tion  and  selling  season.  It  has  inched 
its  way  forward  year  after  year,  so  that 
ttnlay  (uir  timing  may  be  off  by  weeks 
and  sometimes  months. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  situation 
in  bathing  suits.  Ttxlay,  bathing  suit 
orders  are  placed  with  manufacturers 
as  far  back  as  January  and  February. 
This  in  itself  may  not  be  objectiona¬ 
ble,  but  it  has  thrown  off  the  other 
links  in  the  selling  chain.  Deliveries 
reach  the  store  in  March  and  April. 
By  the  first  week  in  May,  promotion 
of  l)athing  suits  by  the  manufacturer 
is  in  full  swing  (this  is  reportedly  to 
keep  the  buyers  happy!)  and  by  early 
June,  retail  promotion  is  pretty  close 
to  its  peak. 

Undoubtedly,  such  promotions  sell 
bathing  suits.  But  what  happens?  By 
July  1st,  when  most  consumers  are 
really  feeling  the  need  for  bathing 
suits,  the  stocks  are  badly  broken  up 
and  depleted.  Colors,  sizes  and  models 
are  not  readily  available— and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  cannot  find  what  she  wants. 

.As  things  stand  now,  little  can  be 
done  about  it.  Re-orders  are  virtually 
impossible,  because  by  this  time  the 
manufacturers  are  busily  writing  and 
filling  orders  for  Fall  merchandise.  In 
most  (ases,  they  have  neither  the  facili¬ 
ties  nor  the  desire  to  fill  re-ortlers  for 
bathing  suits.  .And  most  retailers  are 
ecpially  at  fault  in  their  hesitancy 
about  placing  re-orilers.  What  do  we 
do  about  the  high  demand  from  con¬ 
sumers  in  Jidy  and  early  .August? 
You  know  the  answer  to  that  (juestion. 

It  appears  that  both  manufacturers 
and  retailers  are  missing  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  business  as  a  result  of 


this  situation— and  this  goes  for  many 
other  items  besides  bathing  suits. 

.A  curious  blind  sjrot  seems  to  have 
developed  in  our  view  of  the  various 
selling  seasons  of  the  year.  Everyone 
is  very  logical  about  Christmas,  or 
Mother’s  Day,  or  Back-to-School,  or 
Easter,  or  Valentine’s  Day,  but  not 
about  Summer. 

Of  course,  these  other  seasons  are 
brief  and  plainly  labeled  on  our  mer¬ 
chandising  calendars.  We  all  know 
when  they  are  coming;  we  promote  at 
the  precise  time  when  people  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  we  wring  out  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  every  sale  we  can.  But  comes 
the  Summer— a  considerably  longer 
selling  season,  not  defined  quite  as 
precisely  as  the  others— and  we  actual¬ 
ly  seem  to  back  away  from  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.  We  promote  like  blazes  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  then  we 
let  things  drift  just  when  the  consum¬ 
er  demand  is  approaching  its  long 
peak  period. 

Summer  Delusions.  Many  reasons  are 
given  for  this  attitude,  but  in  all  hon¬ 
esty  they  are  probably  terribly  exag¬ 
gerated  in  our  minds.  Surely,  you’ve 
heard  them  or  even  voiced  them  fre¬ 
quently.  They  include  the  fact  that 
|x*ople  would  rather  stay  at  home  on 
a  hot  day  and  sip  lemonade  than  go 
shopping— they  don’t  have  as  much 
money  to  sjxjnd  in  the  stores  during 
the  summer  as  they  do  at  other  times 
of  the  year— half  of  them  are  on  vaca¬ 
tion  anyhow. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  complaints. 

Stay  at  home?  Why  stay  in  a  hot, 
stuffy  room  when  you  can  shop  in  a 
comfortable,  air-conditioned  store?  We 
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provide  refreshment  counters:  a  cool 
and  pleasant  atmosphere;  and  jjeople 
will  shop— if  they  know  that  they  w'ill 
have  something  to  show  for  it  when 
they  get  home. 

Money  not  anailable  for  Summer 
buying?  The  fact  is  that  in  July  and 
August  total  retail  sales  are  higher 
than  in  six  other  months  of  the  year. 
Only  May,  June,  October  and  Decem¬ 
ber  do  better  than  July  and  .\ugust. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Fuel  bills  are 
low.  Christmas  bills  have  all  been 
paid  off.  Yet,  in  department  stores, 
July  anti  .\ugust  sales  do  not  hokl  up 
nearly  as  well  as  in  other  outlets.  It 
looks  as  though  there  is  something 
wrong  with  this  picture. 

Eueiyone’s  away  on  vacation?  .\gain, 
here  are  the  facts.  Something  like  .')0 
j>er  cent  of  the  working  people  in  this 
country  take  paid  vacations  during 
the  summer.  Some  stay  at  home,  some 
go  away.  But  in  the  average  commu¬ 
nity,  94  per  cent  of  the  people  are  at 
home  at  any  one  time! 

What  Retailers  Can  Do.  In  New  York 
City,  a  joint  committee  has  acttiallv 
been  formed  and  is  carrying  out  plans 
for  a  cooperative  city-wide  program 
to  stimulate  Summer  business.  Natur¬ 
ally,  the  things  that  retailers  can  do 
will  differ  with  each  market,  with  each 
company’s  policy,  with  each  store’s 
method  of  operation.  Here  are  some 
suggestions— not  a  complete  list— which 
may  start  some  creative  thinking  along 
jxjsitive  lines  to  beat  the  problem  of 
the  summer  sales  slump. 

Starting  in  early  July,  couldn’t  a 
daily  barrage  of  “Summer  Bargain 
Specials’’  be  featured  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  window  displays?  Such 
a  program  would  gain  impetus  later 
in  July  with  regular  semi-annual 
events  such  as  furniture,  fur  coats, 
white  goods,  back-to-school.  F'or  once, 
let’s  give  the  small  wage  earner  a 
break— remember,  most  of  them  take 
their  vacations  in  July  or  .\ugust  and 
they  do  not  have  the  funds  for  advance 
buying  in  May  or  June.  This  program 
should  be  supported  by  stocking  and 
advertising  summer  vacation  apparel, 
instead  of  cutting  way  down  on  inven¬ 
tories  and  advertising  on  such  goods 
after  July  4th. 

Keep  a  business-as-usual  air  about 
your  store  throughout  the  Summer. 


Maintain  in-store  displays  and  win¬ 
dows;  change  them  as  often  as  you  do 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Keep  your 
stock  assortments  as  complete  as  you 
possibly  can.  Make  a  particular  point 
of  maintaining  full  assortments  in 
price  lines  that  move:  and  put  in  some 
low  markup  specials  to  attract  traffic. 

Create  special  events,  just  as  you  do 
all  year  ’round:  fashion  bazaars,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  exhibits,  tie-ins  with  civic 
celebrations.  Perhaps  you  could  honor 
a  ilitterent  community  in  your  store 
trading  area  each  day  during  the  sum¬ 
mer;  arrange  for  a  cavalcade  from  each 
such  town  to  your  store;  create  specific 
special  events  geared  into  this  projet  t. 

Now  we  nitist  consider  the  end-of- 
July  inventory.  It  seems  that  this  cre¬ 
ates  an  imaginary  but  very  fearsome 
bugaboo.  Many  buyers,  as  you  kni>w, 
are  hesitant  to  ortfer  merchandise  for 
Jtdy  selling  for  fear  of  getting  caught 
with  loaded  shelves  at  the  entl  of  the 
month.  This  applies  not  only  to  un¬ 
tried  lines  but  also  to  merchandise 
that  btiyers  know  coidtl  move  in  vol- 
tnne  with  properly  applietl  effort. 
However,  they  woidd  rather  play  it 
safe.  Here,  store  management  has 
been  quite  as  much  at  fatdt  as  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers. 

But  I  think  that  management  is 
changing  its  attitude,  if  the  reaction 
to  these  summer  selling  proposals  is 
an  indication.  Certainly  indications 
are  that  many  retail  executives  feel 
that  w'ith  good  assortments  of  stock, 
and  with  intelligent  and  aggressive 
promotion,  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
w'inding  up  July  with  a  much  better 
inventory  picture.  The  retailer  who  is 
over-cautious  in  stocking  for  July  busi¬ 
ness  may  get  the  low  inventory  count 
he’s  looking  for;  but  the  dollar  count 
will  be  pretty  low  too.  In  other  words, 
let  good  hard-hitting  promotion  and 
selling  produce  the  low  inventory, 
rather  than  timid  merchandising. 

What  Manufacturers  Can  Do.  Now, 
let’s  see  how  the  manufacturer  fits 
into  our  picture.  .Admittedly,  there  is 
an  element  of  gamble  involved  in  this 
question  of  adequate  stocks  for  sum¬ 
mer  selling. 

But  suppose  the  burden  of  the  risk 
were  borne  jointly  by  retailer  and 
manufacturer?  This  is  far  from  an  im¬ 
possibility,  because  it  has  been  done 


many  times  in  the  past,  and  is  beii^ 
done  quite  successfully  today  in  a 
number  of  instances. 

In  the  appliance  held,  in  men’s  and 
women’s  apparel,  in  summer  furni¬ 
ture,  in  other  lines,  manufacturers  arc 
taking  steps— this  summer— to  go  after 
adtlitional  business.  Some  of  them  are 
planning  increased  mid-summer  ad¬ 
vertising.  Some  will  introduce  addi¬ 
tional  summer  lines,  to  be  delivered 
for  selling  when  the  retailer’s  custom-  1 
ers  want  them.  .-\nd  they  are  prepared  i; 
to  back  these  moves  with  strong  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  campaigns. 

With  both  manufacturer  and  retail-  r 

r 

er  determined  to  promote  more  ade¬ 
quately— at  the  right  time  and  the  1 
right  jnice- there  would  tindotibtedly  ] 
be  only  a  small  risk  involved  in  the 
effort  to  boost  the  volume  of  certain  j 
types  of  summer  merchandise  by,  say, 

10  or  20  per  cent.  .And  keep  in  mind 
that  the  net  profit  per  unit  on  this 
extra  volume  would  be  larger,  because 
most  of  your  operating  costs  would  1 
not  increase. 

What  Newspapers  Can  Do.  News-  J 
paper  people  are  just  as  apt  as  the  1 
retailer  or  manufacturer  to  swing  in  a  j 
hammock  with  a  fan  in  one  hand  and  ^ 
a  lemonade  in  the  other.  To  partici-  ! 
pate  atletjuately  in  promoting  the 
.Summer  sales  program,  the  newspaper 
owes  it  to  the  retailer  and  to  itself  to  < 
keep  pounding  away  at  him  with  the  j 
.summer  selling  opportunities.  I 

Newspapers  can  produce  facts  and  *1 
figures  about  timing,  markets,  and  ‘ 
merthandise;  show  that  their  circula¬ 
tion  is  just  as  high  in  July  and  .August 
as  it  is  in  .April  and  October. 

They  can  help  retail  accounts  with 
special  event  ideas  and  with  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas.  They  can  point  out  to  their 
fashion  anti  food  anti  tlo-it-yourself  | 
etlitors  that  their  readers  have  as  ( 
much  interest  in  these  subjects  during 
the  summer— or  often  more— than  they 
do  at  other  times.  .Special  summer 
sections  might  be  developetl  with  re¬ 
tail  advertisers. 

VV'e  cannot  over-emphasize  the  will 
to  tlo  it— to  think  creatively.  There 
was  a  pel  iod— a  rather  long  one— when 
it  took  no  special  effort  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise.  But  that  time  is  past.  I'o- 
day’s  selling  needs  men  with  creative 
ideas  and  the  will  to.  see  them  through. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 

May  25,  1954 

terial  controls  and  a  tew  other  items. 


Small  Business.  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  set  up  to  provide 
loans  for  small  business,  has  not  been 
active  in  the  field  of  retailing  although 
statements  were  issued  months  ago 
that  retailers  would  be  considered  for 
loans. 

That  retailing  is  by  far  the  largest 
segment  in  the  field  of  business  was 
revealed  in  studies  made  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Structure  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  As  of  June  30  of 
last  year,  no  less  than  4,212,400  busi¬ 
ness  firms  were  operating  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  total,  1,864,100  were 
retail  firms.  The  next  largest  group, 
the  service  industries,  totaled  739,800, 
while  manufacturing,  ranking  fifth, 
totaled  328,200. 

Most  businesses  in  the  country  are 
small.  According  to  the  report,  75  per 
cent  of  the  firms  employ  fewer  than 
four  jjersons  and  more  than  98  per 
cent  have  fewer  than  50  employees. 

In  trying  to  judge  the  over-all  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  newly  organized  firms  it 
was  revealed  that  on  the  basis  of  post¬ 
war  experience,  1944-1951,  the  score 
was  50-50  that  a  newly  started  or  new'- 
ly  acquired  firm  would  last  two  years 
under  the  same  management.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  there  was  one  chance 
in  three  that  the  firm  would  be  in 
business. 


The  second  is  an  all-out,  OPS  type  of 
approach.  The  plans  are  written,  the 
controls  will  be  tighter.  Apparently, 
the  first  step  will  be  a  general  freeze 
to  give  time  to  Congress  to  pass  the 
legislation.  It  is  historic  that  Con¬ 
gress,  whatever  its  political  complex¬ 
ion,  is  not  likely  to  pass  any  “standby" 
type  of  controls.  They  do  not  want  to 
give  one  man  or  a  group  the  authority 
to  control  the  economy  of  this  country 
unless  they  are  convinced  it  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

When  the  next  emergency  occurs  we 
will  face  the  same  problems  as  before. 
Price  controls  to  the  fullest,  wage  con¬ 
trols  to  a  degree  and  some  effort 
toward  rationing. 

Retailers  naturally  worry  about 
margins  and  base  rates.  If  Indo-China 
grows  worse  these  fears  will  be  well 
founded. 

Duty  Free.  President  Eisenhower  has 
again  advocated  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
8352,  introduced  by  Rep.  Peter  Fre- 
linghuysen,  R-N.  J.  This  bill  would 
permit  foreign  travelers  to  bring  back 
$1,000  worth  of  duty  free  goods.  The 
limit  is  now  $500.  The  doubling  of 
the  amount  is  supposed  to  create  more 
foreign  trade  and  to  improve  our  for¬ 
eign  relations.  To  the  retailer  this 
approach  means  a  short-cutting  of  the 
importer,  retailer  and,  of  course,  the 
tax  collector.  NRDGA  has  advised 


Controls.  With  the  Indo-China  prob¬ 
lem  changing  daily,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  about  ready  to  show  its  control 
program.  Work  has  been  going  on  for 
many  months  drafting  a  new  set  of 
controls.  They  will  be  presented  in 
two  parts.  One,  for  a  minor  emergen¬ 
cy,  will  no  doubt  be  confined  to  ma- 


Rep.  Frelinghuysen  that  it  is  opposed 
to  this  approach  to  the  problem  of 
foreign  trade.  Recently,  Rep.  Freling¬ 
huysen  told  NRDGA  that  retailers 
had  not  complained  to  him  about  his 
bill.  If  you  agree  that  permitting 
foreign  visitors,  say  man  and  wife,  to 
bring  back  $2,000  worth  of  purchases 


tluty  free  is  the  wrong  approach  to 
our  foreign  aid  problem,  we  urge  you 
to  write  Representative  Frelinghuysen. 

Flammable  Fabrics.  NRDCiA  has 
asked  Representative  Wolverton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee,  to  post¬ 
pone  action  on  proposed  revisions  to 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  until  a 
time  when  the  committee  can  study 
the  proposed  changes  after  the  Act  Ire- 
comes  effective.  Your  Association  felt 
it  unsound  to  start  amending  legisla¬ 
tion  before  it  becomes  effective. 


Distributive  Education.  Both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  Appropriations  C^om- 
mittees  were  asked  to  bring  equality 
into  the  Vocational  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  is  divided  into 
four  phases:  Agriculture,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Trade  and  Industry,  and  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education.  In  the  past  two 
years  the  appropriation  for  the  Vwa- 
tional  Education  program  has  been 
cut,  but  the  entire  reduction  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  funds  for  Distributive 


Education.  Distribution,  which  hires 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  working 
force  of  the  country,  receives  less  than 
21/2  per  cent  of  Vocational  Education 
funds.  NRDGA  has  not  asked  Gon- 
gress  for  more  money  for  this  program, 
but  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
whatever  funds  are  appropriated. 

Fair  Trade.  Senator  Beall,  R-Md.,  lias 
introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  District 
of  Golumbia  Fair  Trade  Act.  Hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  brought  out  strong 
support  for  the  proposal  from  District 
merchants  and  associations.  The  Dis¬ 
trict  Gommissioners,  governing  body 
of  the  city,  opposed  the  legislation. 
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Annual  Report  to  Management  on 
_ _ ^  the  Floor  Coverings  Department 


Floor  coverings  departments  have 
stepped  through  the  looking  glass 
into  a  merchandising  vtrorld  where 
methods  that  were  wrong  a  year  or 
two  ago  have  become  right.  What 
was  considered  yesterday  to  be  fly- 
by-night  procedure  has  today  become 
a  sound  operating  method  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  Despite  the  narrower 
profit  margin  in  cut-order  purchasing, 
buyers  are  doing  an  increasing  share 
of  their  volume  on  colors  and  patterns 
they  don't  stock  but  merely  sell  from 


sample.  And  buyers  who,  only  a  year 
or  so  ago,  were  clamoring  for  a  larger 
price  differential  between  cut-order 
and  roll  goods  are  now  asking  for 
that  differential  to  be  reduced. 

The  change  that  has  hit  the  floor 
coverings  department  owes  its  origin 
to  the  fact  that  new  materials  and 
new  methods  have  made  a  vast  as¬ 
sortment  of  possibilities  available  to 
the  customer  who  wants  to  cover  her 
floors.  And  the  customer  herself, 
knowing  that  she  can  find  what  she 


wants  if  she  but  looks  carefully 
enough,  does  more  looking  than  she 
did  a  couple  of  years  ago.  She  is 
keeping  up  with  the  developments, 
and  the  department  store  has  the 
problem  of  keeping  up  with  her  tastes 
and  her  exacting  requirements. 

Since  this  may  require  fundamental 
changes  in  the  department  store's 
buying  and  selling  practices,  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  STORES  has  sought 
opinions  and  experience  from  floor 
coverings  buyers  and  their  resources. 
In  presenting  here  a  compilation  of 
their  ideas,  STORES  expresses  its 
deepest  thanks  to  the  many  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  study. 


More  Cut-Order  Buying  of  Floor  Coverings 


17\'K\  as  recently  as  a  year  ago,  the 
^  Hck)!  coverings  buyer  who  turned 
in  a  top  performance  was  likely  to  be 
one  who  bought  most  of  his  stCKk  in 
full  rolls.  Because  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ential  of  about  12  per  cent  on  cut- 
order  gocxls,  he  kept  his  purchases  of 
this  tyjre  to  a  minimum.  He  did  not 
l)egriidge  the  differential,  however.  In 
fact,  he  was  inclined  to  suggest  that  it 
should  be  higher.  Even  if  it  bit  into 
his  own  markup  occasionally,  it  was  a 
cushion  Iretween  him  and  the  vest- 
pocket  operator  who  carried  no  stock, 
sold  from  samples,  and  bought  only 
on  a  cut-order  basis.  The  higher  the 
differential,  the  less  margin  for  this 
particidar  breed  of  price  cutter. 

Today,  the  emphasis  has  changed. 
Department  stores  are  plunging  less 
heavily  on  roll  goods  and  are  doing 
nuich  more  of  their  buying  on  a  cut- 
order  basis.  The  differential  in  price 
is  beginning  to  bother  the  buyer,  and 
many  buyers  are  complaining  about 
the  mills  who  pushed  their  cut-order 
differentials  up  a  notch  last  January. 

Basics,  those  numbers  bought  in 
rolls  and  carried  in  depth  for  a  season 
or  more,  currently  account  for  only 


al)out  50  or  bO  per  cent  of  the  total 
Milume  in  floor  toverings  departments 
(ontributing  to  this  survey.  A  buyer 
in  a  store  of  medium  size  explains  the 
shrinking  importance  of  roll  gootls 
stocks  by  pointing  out  that  “customers 
are  a  little  ahead  of  us”  and  demand 
“a  broader  selection  of  new  textures, 
fibers,  colors,  etc.”  As  he  sees  it,  the 
store  must  get  away  from  traditional 
fabrics  and  cut-price  promotions  and 
learn  to  sell  ilecorating  ideas. 

In  a  somewhat  larger  store  in  the 
middle  west,  the  buyer  says;  “Because 
we  offer  a  large  color-texture-price  as¬ 
sortment  in  order  to  .serve  our  custom¬ 
ers,  we  are  working  on  smaller  basic 
stock  and  greater  amounts  of  cut 
order.  This  is  a  situation  we  cannot 
avoid,  tor  we  now  have  as  many  as  12 
colors  of  a  quality  instead  of  the  four 
to  six  that  we  had  a  few  years  ago.” 

Neither  of  the  buyers  quoted  is  in 
the  glamour  store  of  his  community; 
both  stores  cater  to  the  families  with 
adetpiate  but  not  lavish  incomes  who 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  department 
store  market.  But  even  in  popular 
priced  goods,  the  color  range  is  enor¬ 
mous.  One  major  carpet  source  offers 


lb  colors  in  a  single  cotton  construc¬ 
tion  because  “the  consumer’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  cotton’s  unlimited  color  range 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  broaden  the  selection  of  fine 
t  olors”  in  popular  priced  gootls. 

.Another  maker,  whose  carpeting  re¬ 
tails  at  from  .SS  to  $20  a  square  yard, 
has  1 1  numljers  in  nine  different  prices 
in  this  year’s  line,  and  averages  seven 
colors  jjer  number.  His  top  tufted 
cotton  has  lb  colors;  a  medium-priced 
wool  has  nine;  his  two  highest  priced 
wools  have  five  colors  each. 

Customer  Calls  the  Tune.  I'he  cus¬ 
tomer  today  has  shown  herself  Ixrth 
well  informed  and  selective.  Despite 
statistics  on  how  seldom  she  buys 
floor  coverings  in  the  course  of  a  life¬ 
time,  she  has  seen  the  magazines,  the 
movies,  and  television,  and  she  knows 
all  about  the  variety  of  textures,  |jat- 
terns,  fibers  and  colors  from  which 
she  will  make  her  choice  when  she  is 
ready  to  buy. 

If  her  buying  concentrates,  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  on  just  a  few  colors  in 
a  range,  the  cut-order  differential  is  no 
problem.  In  one  line,  for  instance,  four 
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BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


JJow  do  you  say 

steak  and  potatoes”  in  Axminster? 


Axminster  is  a  language  all  Bigelow  retailers  speak  fluently. 

And  there’s  one  special  word  in  Axminster  that  Bigelow  retailers 
use  when  they  want  to  describe  the  “main  course’’  of  the  carpet 
business. 

That  word  is  BEAUVAIS.* 

Over  the  past  50  years  BEAUVAIS  has  been  the  best  known 
name  in  Axminsters . . .  the  “steak  and  potatoes’’  of  the  retail  trade. 

Today,  Bigelow’s  BEAUVAIS  still  sets  the  standard  for  quality 
and  saleability.  It  is  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  industry. 

BEAUVAIS  is  one  more  good  reason  why  Bigelow  remeiins  the 
number-one  name  in  carpets. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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out  ot  18  colors  accounted  for  86  jier 
cent  of  the  total  volume.  But  when, 
as  is  now  true  in  some  departments, 
40  to  '>0  |)er  cent  of  the  buying  is  cut- 
ordei.  then  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  in  cumulative  markon  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  In  jjlace  of  the 
.18.6  per  cent  that  was  typical  of  15)52 
(accoiding  to  the  departmental  iner- 
rhaiulising  and  operating  results  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  NRDGA’s  C^ontrollers’ 
Congress)  the  buyer  may  find  himself 
running  a  figure  of  ,S6.5  to  .17.0  for 
the  ( tirrent  year. 

Markon  Versus  Profits.  I'he  possible 
drop  in  initial  markon  jjercentage 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  de- 
partntent’s  profits  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  less.  On  the  cut-order  merchan¬ 
dise  there  is  no  inventory  to  be  ware¬ 
housed;  there  is  much  less  by  way  of 
workrcMun  and  handling  costs;  there 
are  no  short  lengths  to  be  marked 
down  drastically;  there  are  no  poor 
ptterns  or  colors  to  slow  the  rate  of 
stock  turn  and  eventually  to  swell  the 
markdown  figure.  Meantime,  the  cut- 
order  |)art  of  the  department’s  opera¬ 
tion  has  given  it  the  prestige  of  being 
able  to  show  a  larger  assortment  than 
it  could  otherwise  offer,  and  has  added 
a  substantial  amount  of  volume. 

In  many  stores,  however,  increased 
use  of  cut-order  purchasing  runs  count¬ 
er  to  management’s  demand  for  gocxl 
initial  markon  jjercentages.  When  the 
buyer  finds  himself  under  pressure 
from  the  top  to  maintain  at  least  the 
traditional  relationship  between  cost 
and  original  retail,  he  may  find  it  the 
Iretter  part  of  valor  to  pass  up  the 
opportunity  for  added  volume  and 
prestige  and  stick  to  yesterday’s  mer¬ 
chandising  methods. 

Hazards  of  Cut-Order.  Successful  use 
of  cut-order  merchandise  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  availability  of  quick 
fill-ins  from  the  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor.  Major  resources  have  ware¬ 
houses  or  distributors  at  strategic 
points  all  over  the  country  and  give 
fast  service.  Buyers  report  satisfactory 
experience  on  this  score,  for  the  most 
part. 

Usefid  as  the  cut-order  operation  is, 
however,  in  colors  and  textures  that 

stores 


have  only  limited  acceptance,  it  is  no 
sid)stitute  for  an  adequate  inventory 
of  fast  sellers.  These  the  buyer  must 
continue  to  stcx  k  in  rolls,  for  the  mills 
can  fall  woefully  far  i)ehind  on  deliv¬ 
eries  when  a  number  zooms  into  |x)p- 
ularity.  Right  now,  a  major  mill  re¬ 
ports  itself  three  months  behind  on  its 
fastest  seller. 

Price  Competition.  .Another  hazard  in 
using  cut-order  is  that  the  differential, 
by  narrowing  the  spread  Iwtween  cost 
and  retail,  hamjjers  the  buyer  in  his 
efforts  to  meet  price  competition.  .And 
it’s  a  rare  buyer  who  doesn’t  have  to 
think  of  that  angle!  Nearly  every  buy¬ 
er  who  participated  in  this  study  said 
that  the  problem  was  at  least  fairly 
serious  in  his  area;  nearly  half  classi¬ 
fied  cut-price  competition  as  a  major 
problem.  More  than  half  the  report¬ 
ing  buyers  said  the  situation  had 
grown  worse  within  the  past  year;  the 
rest  rejjort  no  change. 


Nfany  buyers  say  that  they  have  had 
some  help  from  their  stores  in  bucking 
price  competition.  Usually,  this  has 
taken  the  form  of  |jermitting  a  cut  in 
markup  to  meet  prices.  In  several 
such  stores,  however,  the  buyers  say 
they  do  75  per  cent  of  their  volume  on 
basic  numbers,  and  thus  have  a  mar¬ 
gin  into  which  they  can  cut.  Those 
who  use  cut-order  more  freely  find 
themselves  in  a  bad  spot— in  a  bad 
spot,  that  is,  unless  their  resources  use 
selective  distribution  or  make  some 
effort  to  police  their  suggested  retails. 

.Some  resources  do  a  gootl  job  of 
protecting  their  legitimate  retailers; 
others,  as  one  buyer  puts  it,  “make 
like  the  three  wise. monkeys’’  and  let 
their  distributors  unload  merchandise 
on  funeral  directors  and  other  unex¬ 
pected  outlets.  Occasional  department 
stores  report  successful  efforts  to  cope 
with  cut-price  o|jerators  by  playing  up 
their  own  prestige  and  services,  and 
especially  their  reliability.  Others 
side-step  direct  price  competition  by 
carrying  only  exclusives  and  well  |x>- 


Recommendations 


F  LOOR  coverings  departments  that  do  an  outstanding  job  today  have  adapted 
their  operations  to  the  idea  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise  available 
today  and  that  the  customer  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  exactly  right 
texture,  color,  material,  price  range.  Here  is  what  they  do: 

1.  ACCEPT  THE  IDEA  OF  MORE  CUT  ORDER  BUSINESS.  It  means  a 
smaller  initial  markon,  but  it  also  means  lower  expenses  and  larger  volume. 

2.  UTIUZE  SELF-SELECTION  DISPLAY.  The  techniques  that  show  the 
merchandise  and  make  the  most  of  traffic  in  other  departments  work  well  in  floor 
coverings,  too.  Self-selection  doesn't  make  the  sale,  but  it  speeds  and  simplifies 
the  selling  job. 

3.  RAISE  THE  LEVEL  OF  SALESMANSHIP.  Today's  salesman  has  to  know 
the  facts  about  many  different  kinds  of  floor  coverings,  has  to  offer  ideas  on 
many  decorating  plans,  has  to  be  able  to  go  into  the  home  to  follow  a  lead 
or  complete  the  sale.  It  takes  boundless  enthusiasm  and  unremitting  effort  on 
management's  part  and  the  buyer's  to  keep  the  sales  staff  informed  and  on 
its  toes. 

4.  CONSIDER  OTHER  THAN  SOFT  SURFACE.  Volume  opportunities 
in  hard  surface  are  growing,  and  department  stores  see  a  field  that  is  reopening 
to  them  in  a  big  way.  Fibre  rugs  are  developing  a  year-round  market  and  war¬ 
rant  a  longer  season  than  most  stores  give  them. 

5.  PROMOTE  SOMETHING  OTHER  THAN  PRICE.  Any  store  can  talk 
price,  but  customers  really  listen  when  a  department  store's  promotions  talk 
prestige,  reputation,  credit,  services,  assortments,  reliability.  Department  stores 
have  shown  that  they  can  sell  themselves  and  the  idea  of  floor  coverings  just  as 
effectively  as  some  competing  outlets  sell  price. 
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Heed  lines.' One  store  concentrates  on 
drops,  since  its  coinnuinity,  happily, 
is  a  step  behind  the  larger  cities  in  its 
tastes. 

Resources  Must  Help.  By  anti  large, 
however,  the  Hoor  coverings  depart¬ 
ment  looks  to  its  resources  to  settle 
l)oth  the  cut-order  and  the  cut-price 
problems.  Here  is  how  the  buyer  tor 
a  rather  large  department  store  sums 
up  the  situation: 

“,\t  the  January  market,  major  mills 
cut  roll  prices  on  wool  gootls,  but  they 
increa.sed  the  cut-order  price,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  an  overall  profit  decrease  picture. 


Ostensibly,  cut-order  price  increases 
were  primarily  designed  to  rid  our 
business  of  the  so-called  ‘feather  mer¬ 
chants.’  Our  store  is  hardly  in  that 
category,  yet  we  do  a  great  volume  on 
cut-order  and  these  increases  hurt  us. 
We  not  only  find  our  stocks  fluid  by 
operating  on  this  basis,  but  firmly  con¬ 
tend  that  in  the  final  picture  cut¬ 
ordering  will  prove  more  profitable 
than  stocking  large  quantities  of  wool 
roll  goods  in  a  market  that  is  not 
stable. 

“Some  manidacturers  have  offered 
little  or  mj  protection  on  suggested 
retail  prices.  A  department  store  rug 


department  has  many  expenses;  we 
cannot  meet  cut  throat  com|}etition 
nor  can  we  sell  regular  merchandise 
w'ithout  a  fair  markon.  If  necessai-y, 
we  w'ill  sell  merchaiulise  and  ser\ice 
our  com|)etitors  can’t.  We  will  cover 
our  needs  with  manidacturers  who 
will  cooperate  in  price  protection  and 
give  the  merchant  who  does  a  sound 
job  a  fair  profit. 

“Some  major  mills  have  kept  their 
distribution  selective.  I'hey  have  made 
no  increase  in  cut-order  prices  and 
they  offer  complete  price  protection. 
Resources  that  operate  on  this  basis 
will  keep  our  business.  Others  will 
continue  to  harm  the  retail  Hoor  cov¬ 
ering  business.” 


A  New  Standard  of  Salesmanship 


same  forces  that  are  causing 
*  floor  coverings  departments  to  alter 
their  buying  practices  are  also  making 
their  influence  felt  in  the  department’s 
selling  methods.  With  so  many  things 
from  which  to  choose,  the  customer  is 
heeding  the  advice  of  many  stores  and 
is  buying  her  floor  coverings  where  she 
plans  to  use  them— in  her  own  home. 
Outside  selling,  for  which  department 
stores  only  a  few'  years  ago  were  con 
sidered  hopelessly  unfitted,  is  l)ecom- 
ing  the  order  of  the  day. 

.Among  the  floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ments  reporting  in  this  study,  the  ma¬ 
jority  say  they  do  at  least  some  selling 
in  the  home,  and  are  selling  more  in 
the  home  this  year  than  last.  .Although 
special  outside  selling  staffs  are  still 
the  exception,  several  stores  report 
plans  for  building  such  staffs  in  the 
immediate  future.  Most  of  the  stores 
say  they  feature  in-the-home  selling  in 
their  advertising. 

.A  buyer  who  has  just  taken  over  the 
job  of  modernizing  a  floor  coverings 
operation  says:  “I  believe  in  in-the- 
home  selling.  My  average  has  been 
94.3  per  cent  of  calls  producing  sales.” 

Outside  Soles.  Not  everyone  reports 
such  spectacular  results.  More  typical. 


according  to  industry  sources,  is  for 
seven  out  of  10  in-the-home  calls  to 
result  in  sales.  Stores  w’ith  effective 
programs  report  that  as  many  as  half 
their  sales  come  from  this  source: 
others  say  that  their  volume  increasetl 
50  per  cent  or  more  when  in-the-home 
selling  was  instituted. 

Where  there  is  no  outside  selling 
staff,  department  stores  let  floor  men 
take  turns  going  out  in  a  truck  or 
station  w'agon  to  complete  a  sale  or 
answer  a  lead.  Lacking  outside  selling 
facilities,  other  stores  advertise  free 
decorating  advice,  and  urge  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  take  home  samples  of  the 
fabrics  that  interest  her.  Use  of  the 
telephone  to  follow'  up  and  close  sales 
that  have  begun  either  in  the  store  or 
in  the  home  is  also  reported. 

.A  major  headache  connected  with 
in-the-home  selling  is  the  customer 
w'ho  is  “just  looking”— and  doing  it 
the  easy  way.  One  buyer  says:  “VV'^e 
find  that  the  customer  w'ho  goes  for 
this  sort  of  thing  calls  every  one  who 
W'ill  bring  samples.  Consequently  it 
becomes  a  price-cutting  job  and  in 
many  cases  she  is  not  actually  ready  to 
make  a  purchase.  The  customer  who 
is  really  interested  comes  into  the  store 
to  see  the  entire  line  and  then  perhaps 


has  a  salesman  liring  a  few  samples  to 
her  home.” 

The  importance  of  showing  a  wide 
assortment  has  led,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  fitting  up  of  station  wagons  with 
literally  hundreds  of  samples  for  in- 
the-home  selling.  Where  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  available,  the  salesman 
lays  the  grountlw'ork  for  the  sale  in 
the  store  and  uses  the  home  visit 
simply  to  clinch  the  deal. 


Better  Display.  Within  the  store  itself, 
the  customer’s  insistence  on  seeing  a 
large  assortment  is  leading  Hoor  cover¬ 
ings  departments  to  experiment  with 
self-selection  display.s— or  at  least,  to 
set  up  displays  that  show  an  entire 
range  without  straining  the  customer’s 
patience  or  the  salesman’s  back.  I'he 
cotton  tufting  mills  showed  the  way 
some  time  ago,  when  they  suggested 
hanging  one  of  their  supple,  latex- 
backed  rugs  against  a  wall  and  tacking 
on  small  squares  of  other  colors  in 
the  range.  It’s  a  simple  enough  iilea, 
and  it  gives  every  color  in  the  line  an 
equal  chance  to  be  seen  and  selectetl. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  wool  car¬ 
pet  mills  have  come  forth  with  devices 
that  let  the  customer  browse  through 
the  line  without  waiting  for  a  sales- 
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Altman’s  Makes  It  Easy 

TIm  recently  remodeled  department  at  Alt¬ 
man's,  New  York,  it  a  treasure  house  of  ideas 
{•r  moking  it  easy  for  customers  to  tee  and 
•oletmen  to  shew  the  assortment.  Typical  use 
of  floor  rocks  is  shown  in  grouping  around 
piHar  at  right.  Swatches  are  of  standard 
length;  overlapping  it  accomplished  by  push¬ 
ing  each  one  a  little  further  back  than  the 
one  below;  extra  length  simply  hangs  down 
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man.  Alexander  Smith,  for  instance, 
has  a  six-foot  circular  rack  of  rug  arms 
that  shows  48  ojjen-line  colors  and 
qualities;  Bigelow  has  a  “carpet  mart” 
for  show'ing  its  cottons;  Mohawk  has 
worked  out  a  gallery-type  display;  Lees 
has  a  selector  in  two  versions— a  shelf 
type  on  which  164  rolled  samples  are 
displayed,  and  a  wing  type  holding  84. 

Customers  Race  Ahead.  Retail  exjieri- 
ence  with  some  of  these  set-ups  is  that 
customers  are  drawn  to  the  displays, 
that  selling  is  easier  and  faster,  that 
trading-up  is  easier.  Manufacturers 
add  that,  when  the  retailer  puts  one  of 
these  displays  on  his  floor  or  in  his 
window,  he  discovers  that  customers 
are  far  more  willing  to  buy  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  colors  than  he  realized.  The 
mills  say  it  is  not  unusual  for  stores  to 
turn  down  a  carpet,  as  “too  new,”  even 
though  the  public  welcomes  it  eagerly 
at  home  shows.  One  mill  had  that  ex¬ 
perience  three  years  in  a  row  at  the 
home  show  in  New  York.  Each  time, 
its  hit-of-the-show  carpet  was  one  that 
had  been  turned  down  by  just  about 
all  its  outlets  in  the  area  as  “not  for 
New  York.” 

The  customer’s  ability  to  keep  a 
step  ahead  of  her  department  store  in 
accepting  new  floor  coverings  ideas  is 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  sales  training.  .\nd,  incident¬ 
ally,  her  quick  acceptance  of  new  ideas 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  patterns  and 
colors  in  soft  surface.  She  has  shown 
herself  ready  to  use  fiber  rugs  through¬ 
out  the  year  as  a  temporary  substitute 
for  soft-surface.  She  has  accepted  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  resilient  floor  coverings 
for  use  in  rooms  outside  the  kitchen— 
the  child’s  room,  the  play  room  (no 
split-level  home  complete  without 
one!),  the  hall.  While  the  .\merican 
carpet  industry  has  been  talking  wall- 
to-wall,  she  has  been  jumping  at  offers 
of  imported  hooked  or  braided  ovals. 
(A  California  store  reports  selling 
$14,000  worth  of  hooked  rugs,  in  sizes 
from  2  X  3  to  11  x  15,  and  doing  it  all 
in  two  weeks  on  a  single  half-page  ad.) 
She  has  also  taken  promptly  to  area 
rugs,  designed  for  such  purposes  as  to 
mark  off  the  dining  space  in  an  ell- 
shaped  living-dining  room.  And  those 
who  have  heard  floor  coverings  sales¬ 


men  squelch  customer  interest  in  car¬ 
pet  rayon  and  other  synthetics  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  is  far  more  interested 
in  new  fibers  than  the  retail  salesman. 

Selling  the  Salesman.  The  retail  sales¬ 
man,  of  course,  remains  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cessful  selling.  However  much  can  be 
done  through  display,  no  one  exjjects 
floor  coverings  to  be  sold  in  su|)ermar- 
ket  style.  The  self-selection  fixture  can 
speed  up  the  process,  but  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  without  personal 
selling  to  complete  the  job  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  sale.  \  lot  of  industry 
attention,  therefore,  continues  to  cent¬ 
er  on  the  problem  of  improving  the 
performance  of  the  man  on  the  retail 
selling  floor. 

Department  stores  like  the  help  they 
get  from  the  Carjjet  Institute,  which 
has  a  team  of  experts  on  the  road,  visit¬ 
ing  one  city  after  another  and  putting 
on  an  informal  program  in  each  store. 
They  like  having  their  resources  send 
men  who  can  present  the  line  to  the 
sales  staff  with  enthusiasm.  But  they 
can’t  have  these  helps  as  often  as 
they’d  like,  and  in  the  end  it  is  up  to 


the  store  itself  to  work  out  a  basis  lor 
raising  the  level  of  its  salesmanship. 

The  experience  of  stores  that  won 
this  year’s  awards  for  retail  leailerstiij) 
from  the  Larpet  Institute  offers  many 
suggestions.  One  furniture  store,  lor 
instance,  indicated  its  enthusiasm  for 
a  manufacturer’s  training  course  by 
having  the  store  head,  as  well  as  the 
floor  coverings  staff,  take  the  training. 
.\n  award-winning  department  store 
has  each  new  man  spend  a  week  in  the 
carpet  workroom  before  he  is  allowed 
to  sell.  floor  coverings  store  among 
the  winners  has  a  more  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram;  its  men  begin  with  installation 
work,  then  go  to  a  mill  school,  then  go 
out  with  experienced  outside  salesmen, 
and  then  at  last  are  allowed  to  show 
what  they  can  do  on  the  selling  floor. 

Without  such  all-around  training, 
supplemented  by  weekly  sales  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  department,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  develop  salespeople  who  can 
give  customers  what  they  have  shown 
they  want;  authoritative  facts  about 
new'  developments  in  floor  coverings 
anil  sounil  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
select  the  best  of  the  new  or  the  old 
for  the  room  or  house  the  customer 
lias  in  mind. 


Small  Space,  Large  Assortment 


Wonanrakar't,  New  York,  shows  five  Deltex  fibre  rugs,  each  in  five  or  six  colors, 
in  minimum  space.  One  number  is  shown  full  site,  with  color  swatches  lying  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  it.  Swatches  of  four  other  numbers,  each  in  full  range  of  color, 
are  shown  two  on  each  side  of  the  main  display.  Signs  give  prices  for  each  site; 
posters  show  room  setting  and  magaxine  ad;  choir  helps  create  illusion  of  actual  room. 
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Promotions  or  Panics? 
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A  FEW'  inoiuhs  ago.  while  some  of 
the  other  New  York  stores  were 
seeking  to  out-shout  one  another  with 
price  promotions  on  mlds  and  ends, 
imports,  and  low-eiul  merchandise, 
Altman’s  serenely  ran  an  institutional 
ad  that  could  he  a  nuxlel  tor  Hooi 
coverings  departments  that  want  to 
abandon  the  bargain  ap|>eal.  It’s  the 
treatment,  incidentally,  that  many 
buyers  believe  their  department  needs 
-institutional  rather  than  |>rice  adver¬ 
tising. 

I  “Altman’s  rugs  bring  you  new  hori- 
■I  zons,”  ran  the  atl.  “Have  you  explored 
!  the  new  worlds  o]}ening  up  in  the 
field  of  rugs  and  car|>eting  .  .  .  new 
materials,  new  textures,  new  tiesigns 
j  ...  not  only  from  .America  but  all 
around  the  globe?  More  important, 
have  you  investigatetl  what  they  can 
contribute  to  solving  your  own  deco¬ 
rating  needs?”  Mentioning  never  a 
word  of  price,  the  copy  cited  several 


examples  of  the  new,  and  offered  the 
department’s  help  “to  bring  you  the 
best  and  to  know  why  it  is  best  ...  to 
explain  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  ty|>e 
and  tjuality.” 

.Advertising  of  this  type,  buyers  and 
manufacturers  agree,  may  not  bring  in 
the  bargain-hungry  hordes  who  know 
what  they  want  and  are  only  waiting 
to  find  it  at  a  price.  It  does  ap|)eal, 
however,  to  the  customer  who  hasn’t 
yet  shop|)ed  about,  who  hasn’t  been  all 
over  town  comparing  prices— who,  per¬ 
haps,  hasn’t  realizetl  that  she  w’anted 
something  new  in  HiKir  coverings  until 
the  atl  remiiuled  her. 

Kinds  of  Customers.  S|K)kesmen  for 
the  floor  coverings  industry  recom¬ 
mend  that  stores  divide  their  custom¬ 
ers,  and  their  advertising,  into  two 
classes.  In  one,  there  is  the  customer 
who  is  aware  of  her  needs  and  knows 
what  she  wants  and  what  she  will  pay 


Traffic  Without  Tears 


toiiMtimat  considarably  more  »ol— in  bringing  prospective  costomers  to  the  home 
furnishings  floors.  At  Goldsmith's,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  customers  pass  through 
the  floor  coverings  department  to  reach  the  store's  popular  Home  Planning  Center, 
a  consultation  service  set  up  in  coniunction  with  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Magaiine. 


tor  it.  With  her,  the  price  appeal  is 
often  the  answer— or  it  may  simply  be 
a  matter  of  impressing  on  her  that  the 
store’s  assortment'  is  large  enough  to 
include  the  specific  quality  and  color 
of  her  dreams. 

In  the  second  class  is  the  customer 
neglected  almost  entirely  by  stores, 
and  not  too  well  taken  care  of  in  the 
industry’s  ads,  either.  That’s  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who,  as  Paul  Jones,  president  of 
the  Carpet  Institute,  says,  has  only  “an 
inert  tiesire  for  the  product.”  Adver¬ 
tising  addressed  to  her,  he  says,  should 
stress  the  functional  benefits  of  soft- 
surface  floor  coverings:  “quiet,  com¬ 
fort,  warmth  and  charm,  safety  and 
easy  care”  in  addition  to  decorative 
beauty  and  appropriateness. 

Hard'Surface.  The  soft-surface  mills 
aren’t  the  only  section  of  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  industry  to  court  this  customer, 
however.  The  hard-surface  industry  is 
also  on  her  trail,  eager  to  show  her 
that  a  resilient  floor  covering  is  also  a 
floor,  which  she  can  cover  or  leave  un¬ 
covered  as  she  sees  fit,  but  which  has 
greater  decorative  |X)ssibilities  than 
woikI  alone. 

.A  national  survey  made  for  .Arm¬ 
strong  C.!ork  reveals  a  huge  market  in 
bare  floors,  in  floors  covered  with -over¬ 
age  resilient  materials,  in  floors  cov¬ 
eted  with  resilient  materials  put  down 
by  the  former  owners  of  houses  that 
have  recently  changed  hands.  And  a 
motortade  is  touring  the  country  right 
now  lot  .Armstrong,  to  tell  retailers 
how  to  get  resilient  materials  on  the 
Hoots  of  bedrooms  ami  dining  roonts 
and  living  rtxjins,  as  well  as  kitchetis, 
bathixxmis  and  basentents. 

No  Price  Appeal.  With  the  tnany  sales 
appeals  of  hard  and  soft  surface,  or 
woven  and  tufted  carpeting,  of  cotton, 
rayon,  nylon,  wool  and  other  fibers, 
among  which  to  decide,  the  customer 
needs  something  more  than  price  to 
help  her  reach  a  decision.  Department 
stores,  some  of  them,  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  it  is  not  only  |X)ssible  but  even 
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EIGHTY-FOUR  CHOICES;  A  pciiwls  of  tovon  twotchot  oach  moko  up  Iho  Loot 

Soloctof,  wfiicfi  liopartmonl  *toro«  um  along  o  wall  or  around  a  pillar  to  show  a  full 
lino  in  littio  tpaco.  Part  of  tho  unit  it  tho  "What  Goot  With  What"  chart  of  docorirting 
advico,  shown  horo  in  tho  contor. 


YARD-SQUARE  CARPET  RACK:  Using  32  x  34  inchot  of  floor  tpaco,  this  now  rack 
by  Nyo-Wait  thaws  20  tamplos  of  tho  firm's  Qualitono  corpoting  in  front,  and  has 
sholvos  at  tho  back  for  80  smollor  color  swatchos,  cataloguos,  promotional  litorature, 
and  ordor  blanks.  Tho  tamplos  fastonod  into  tho  rack  aro  27  x  24  inchot  and  can  bo 
flippod  back  or  romovod  oasily,  tho  carpet  company  says.  Color  tamplos  aro  6x9 
inchot.  Manufacturor  ostimatos  that  rack  weight  175  pounds  when  filled  with  tamplos, 
but  says  swivel  castors  permit  it  to  bo  moved  about. 


PRESTIGE  FOR  SCATTERS:  One  way  to  keep  scatter  rugs  out  of  tho  fivo-onii-ton  clots 
it  to  give  them  tho  prestige  of  a  shop  of  their  own,  and  in  that  shop  to  play  up 
broodth  of  assortmont  and  tho  opportunity  to  got  exactly  tho  right  kind  and  color. 
CoNoway  Mills  offers  a  suggestion  for  using  samples  ond  color  swatchos  to  create 
such  a  shop  in  small  space. 


prohtable  to  take  their  Hoor  coverings 
advertising  out  ot  the  price  emphasis 
class. 

WotKlward  &  l,othrop,  Washington, 
illustrates  this  point.  When  it  submit¬ 
ted  the  details  of  its  ojteration  to  the 
Clarpet  Institute,  and  won  that  body’s 
award  for  retail  excellence  early  this 
year,  it  showed  that  its  operating  fig- 
tires  were  far  better  than  the  NRlKiA 
typical  figures,  largely  because  of  low 
inarkdowns  and  high  average  sale. 
Yet  Wocnlward’s  atlvertising  iloes  not 
emphasize  price.  Instead,  it  invites 
(iistomers  to  invest  in  “extraordinary 
beauty,  wear,  soil  resistance”  when  a 
fine  quality  is  offered.  In  a  lower  price 
range,  it  suggests:  “Dress  your  home 
as  stunningly  as  yourself  with  the 
little-cost  drama  of  ‘cotton  in  color’.” 


Consistent  Ads.  A  tarpet  store  among 
this  year’s  prize  winners  has  but  a 
single  sale  each  year.  Its  formula  is  to 
run  an  ad  for  its  store  every  week, 
using  never  less  than  a  tjuarter-page. 
Department  store  buyers  sigh  for  such 
institutional  build-up,  but  can’t  get 
it.  Some  of  them  could  do  worse  than 
to  follow  the  lead  of  L.  S.  Ayres,  Indi- 
ana|)olis,  another  of  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners,  in  using  direct  mail  for  this 
purpose. 

.\yres  reports  gootl  results  from  a 
program  of  personalized  direct  mail 
that  goes  to  paid  out  deferred  payment 
accounts,  to  new  home  builders,  and 
to  new  residents  of  the  community. 
Regardless  of  what  the  store  may  do  in 
newspaper  advertising,  the  steady 
stream  of  friendly  letters  brings  in  cus¬ 
tomers  who  want  what  a  department 
store  can  offer  them:  good  assortments, 
advice  on  decorating  problems,  and 
reliability. 

That  last-named  point  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one,  and  one  that  department 
stores  tend  to  overlook  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  meet  price  competition.  .Any¬ 
one  can  match  a  competitor’s  price, 
but  few  stores  can  match  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  when  it  comes  to  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability. 


Sidestepping  Competition.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  that  sidesteps  a  price 
war  in  the  floor  coverings  field  will 
find  itself  in  good  company.  .-Among 
the  manufacturers,  two  of  the  leading 
makers  of  tufted  cottons  are  quietly 
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swinging  over  to  synthetics,  and  away 
from  ihe  cheapening  and  footballing 
that  is  hitting  cotton. 

Another  jxjwerful  lint  often  ignored 
weapon  in  the  department  store’s  pro- 
motional  artillery  is  credit.  Other 
Hoot  (overings  outlets  may  extend  it, 
too,  but  few  such  stores  offer  the  vari¬ 
ety  ol  terms  that  are  made  available  to 
customers  by  the  typical  department 
store.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rare  to  see 
credit  given  important  mention  in  a 
department  store  ad  for  car|jeting. 
Even  more  unusual  is  a  credit  infor¬ 
mation  tenter  in  a  floor  coverings  tle- 
I  partment— yet  just  a  carefully  worded 
sign  and  a  supply  of  leaflets  and  appli¬ 
cation  filanks  could  l>e  the  difference 
lietween  losing  and  making  the  sale. 

Few  Good  Promotions.  Most  of  the 
floor  coverings  departments  reporting 
in  this  study  have  a  dreary  story  to  tell 
about  promotions.  Fewer  than  half 
their  nundier  could  report  any  success¬ 
ful  promotions,  windows,  or  events  in 
recent  months.  .Among  those  with  suc- 
^  cess  stories  to  tell,  there  were  several 
who  fell  f)ack  heavily  on  the  price  ap¬ 
peal— fiargain  offers,  mill  ends,  stair 
car|M.‘ts,  with  padding  and  installation 
I  included  in  the  price.  There  were 
some  who  said  their  promotions  just 
didn’t  seem  to  pull,  and  there  were 
others  who,  although  they  get  results 
oil  price  pmmotions,  lose  sleep  over 
the  afisence  of  any  long  range  |>rogram 
for  their  departments. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  fjuyers 
have  successfully  used  ads  and  win¬ 
dows  to  tie  in  with  the  Carpet  Fashion 
.  Ba/.aar,  or  to  promote  a  fashion  theme, 
or  to  identify  their  stores  with  the 
national  advertising  of  a  key  resoune. 
Fhey  seldom  talk  of  moving  large 
(|uantities  of  merchandise  in  a  day  or 
a  week,  l)ut  they  do  talk  about  interest 
that  remains  high  for  a  long  time 
after  the  promotion  itself  took  place. 
That  effect  is  healthier  than  the  temp- 
^  orary  lift  from  a  price  promotion. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  turnabout  in  advertising, 
away  from  price  appeal,  is  that  offered 
by  Bigelow-Sanford’s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  director,  R.  Richard 
Carlier.  Sjieaking  to  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Carpet  Club,  he  said; 
f  “Cood  salesmanship  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  ...  it  does  not  work  in 


Are  your  salesmen  chasing  rainbows 
while  your  volume  goes  to  pot? 


How  many  walk-outs  does  your  Rug 
Department  suffer  each  week?  How 
many  sales  are  you  being  deprived 
of  right  now  because  your  salesmen 
don’t  want  to  waste  time  with  "drop- 
in-the-bucket”  customers? 

Let’s  face  it.  Those  big-ticket  sales 
aren’t  exactly  pouring  in  lately.  Yet, 
in  too  many  Rug  Departments,  old- 
line  salesmen  sit  around,  heads-in- 
the-clouds,  waiting  for  the  wall-to- 
wall  luxury  customers  to  appear. 
And  while  they  wait... and  wait... 
your  profits  vanish. 

What  you  need  is  to  get  them  on 
their  feet  ...  in  there,  selling  down- 
to-earth,  staple  items.  Big  volume, 
low-priced,  mass-appeal  rugs.  Woven 
Deltox  Fibre  Rugs.  Not  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  your  regular  stcnk— but  as 
necessary,  traffic-building  additions. 
Use  Deltox,  if  you  wish,  to  trade-up 
to  cotton  and  wool  sales.  But  by  all 
means,  make  a  sale! 

Why  Deltox  Rugs?  Because  they’re 
still  .America’s  low-|)riccd  smart 
woven  rugs.  .Still  sell  for  around 
S25  in  the  9x12  size.  liecause  your 
salesmen  can  use  Deltox  to  increase 
their  sales— and  still  have  time  to  .sell 
the  big-money  rugs  when  the  op- 
|)ortunity  arises. 

Who’s  your  Deltox  market? 

Extra  customers! 

Xewlyxveds—kid%  who’ll  come 
back  to  you  for  luxury  carpeting 
later,  if  you  build  their  good  will 
now. 

Xeiv  Home  owners- people  who 
want  smart,  low-priced  rugs  now... 
are  a  sure  bet  for  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing  when  the  shock  of  building  ex¬ 
penses  wears  off. 

Young  modernr— families  with 
children  . . .  who  prefer  Deltox  Rugs 
alx)ve  all  others  for  color,  pattern, 
texture,  practicality. 

These  are  the  lookers,  the  shop¬ 
pers,  the  walk-outs  your  salesmen 
can  convert  into  fast  Deltox  sales. 
Are  your  salesmen  getting  these 
extra  customers?  Is  their  thinking 
geared  to  this  modern  generation? 


During  the  last  20  years,  living 
haliits  have  changed.  A'et  there  arc- 
still  good  salesmen  who  confuse  con- 
tem|jorary  Deltox  fibres  with  the 
"summer”  rugs  of  yesteryear. 

This— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to¬ 
day’s  new  Deltox  textures  . . .  nxlay’s 
new  generation  .  .  .  tmlay’s  new  liv¬ 
ing  habits  make  Deltox  Woven 
Fibre  Rugs  all-season,  year-’round 
rugs.  And  iK-autiful,  practical  ones 
at  that! 

That’s  why  Deltox  sales  are  now 
greater  than  ever  before!  Wouldn’t 
you  say  it’s  now  obvious  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  Deltox  Rugs  all  year  ’round  are 
not  just  summer  rug  customers? 

No  one  can  convince  us  that  your 
selling  “pro’s”  can’t  lie  educated. 
'Fhey  adapted  themselves  to  blends 
...to  cotton  broadlooms.  They’ll 
swing  into  action  with  Deltox,  too, 
if  you  show  them  the  way.  Here’s 
where  smart  Management  comes  in: 

Keep  the  Deltox  display  rack  out 
all  year  ’round.  It  takes  up  no  more 
than  3  feet  of  floor  space... makes  it 
|x)ssible  for  you  to  operate  on  a 
basic  minimum  inventory. 

Don’t  mark  down  Deltox  Rugs  at 
the  end  of  summer.  If  you  do, 
you’re  missing  out  on  the  biggest 
home  furnishing  season— September 
—plus  steady  business  during  the 
year. 

Call  your  sales  staff  together  and 
give  them  the  facts.  'Fhey’re  on  your 
team.  'Fhey’ll  want  to  pitch  in  and 
bring  in  that  extra  volume  with 
Deltox,  once  they  know  the  picture. 

This  strategy  is  all  you  need  to 
stir-up  your  wise  old-timers  and  put 
their  feet  right  back  on  the  volume- 
ground! 


295  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 
Oshkosh,  Wise. 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  III. 
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a  vadium.  It’s  the  result  of  an  alert, 
imaginative,  intelligent  approach  that 
begins  with  the  purchase  of  gmrds, 
continues  with  the  right  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  concludes  with  smart 
salesmanship  on  the  retail  floor.”  .Sug. 
gesting  a  relationship  between  “an 
overtlose  of  price  promotion”  and 
lackadaisical  salesmanship,  he  urged 
stores  to  use  their  advertising  to  create 
interest.  “Every  product  is  a  talking 
|K)int.”  he  said,  “and  every  talking 
|K)int  is  a  step  toward  closing  the  sale.” 
When  a  customer  is  interested  in  car- 
{jeting,  "it  is  |)oor  manners  and  poor¬ 
er  salesmanship  to  keep  rubbing  a 
price  tag  in  her  face,”  he  said. 

And  in  a  great  many  communities, 
both  buyers  and  customers  w’ill  agree 
that  it’s  high  time  the  department 
stores  mended  their  manners! 


Report  to  Management:  Floor  Coverings  (concluded) 
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Pric*  it  net  the  featured  point  in  the  mett  effective  de¬ 
portment  ftere  floor  coverings  ads  today.  Instead,  they 
use  various  methods  of  telling  floor  coverings  on  their 
own  merits.  This  ad  by  W.  lewis  &  Co.,  Champaign, 
Illinois,  offers  selling  in  the  heme;  it  stresses  the  variety 
of  colors  carried  in  soft  surface,  and  reminds  customers 
that  it  has  the  right  hard-surface  tile  for  every  room  of 
the  house— and  the  mechanics  to  do  the  installation. 
Hutzler's,  Baltimore,  when  announcing  the  opening  of  its 
Needletuft  center,  played  up  three  ways  to  use  carpet¬ 
ing— area  rugs,  wall-te-wall  broadloom,  and  aceent  rugs. 
Altman's,  New  York,  offered  to  guide  customers  through 
a  "whole  new  world"  of  floor  coverings  while  playing 
up  the  immense  variety  the  store  carries. 
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Never  Before •••  A 
Table  Radio  Like  This! 


Two  Speakers... Compact  Wood  Cabinets 
Styled  on  All  4  Sides. ..Smart,  New  Colors 

■  Super-Powered  superselective  chassis 

a  Powerful  push-pull  high-fidelity  amplifier 

■  Three-gang  condenser  tuner  for  sensitivity 

— selectivity 

■  Wide-band,  sharp-tuning  switch 

■  Continuously  variable  treble  control 

■  Extra-large  “Ferrite  core”  antenna 


anayox 

Two  Extended-Range  Speakers  .  . , 
All-Wood  Acoustical  Cabinets  .  .  . 
AM  and  FM,  Priced  as  Low  as 

$6750 

B  Here,  bearing  the  oldest  name  in  radio,  are  new 

high-fidelity  sets  that  put  new  meaning  into  the 
words  “table  radio  with  superb  tone.”  They  offer 
performance  unmatched  by  ordinary  table  radios — 
and  unmatched  even  by  many  consoles. 

■  Not  plastic  but  wood  cabinets,  beautifully  styled 
in  the  Magnavox  fine-furniture  tradition  and  in 
new,  smart  colors,  they  deliver  superbly  balanced 
acoustical  response  and  “presence.” 

■  Mognovox  Duosonic  Table  Radios  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  radios  that  receive  and  reproduce 
the  full  range  of  today’s  broadcast  performances. 
Three  basic  models — AM,  in  cordovan,  blond,  or 
desert  sand,  low-priced  to  sell  for  $67.50;  AM  in 
mahogany  or  white  oak,  $69.50;  AM-FM,  in  ma¬ 
hogany  or  blond,  $99.50. 


■  Plug-in  phonograph  jack  for  record  players 


Twin  Front-Mounted 
Extended-Range  Speakers 


Dual  6"  speakers  and  8  tubes  in  AM  models — 6" 
speaker  plus  9*  oval  speaker  and  10  tubes  (including 
rectifier)  in  AM-FM  models — each  equipped  with 
high-frequency  sound  diffusers.  Speakers  and  ampli¬ 
fiers  scientifically  compensated  to  obtain  smoothest 
response,  maximum  reproduction. 


Magnavox  Franchise  Available  for 
This  Special  Radio  Line 

The  Magnavox  franchise,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
better  discounts  and  price  protection  of  factory-to- 
dealer  selling,  has  for  years  been  known  as  the  profit¬ 
able  franchise.  And  now  it’s  more  valuable  than  ever. 
For  a  franchise  on  this  new  table-radio  line,  write 
The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne  4,  Indiana. 


fdtjfu-jjMlij  DUOSONIC  tM/  hMv 

The  Oldest  Name  in  Radio . . .  Pioneer  in  High  Fidelity 


COAST-TO-COAST  THE  STORY  IS  THE  SAME. ..FOR  A  SOUND,  LONG-TERM  BUSINESS ...  MAGNAVOX  IS  THE  PROFITABLE  FRANCHISE 
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STORE 

NAME 

(JT? 

99ST 

51 

12 

NYL 

10 

$1. 

29 

012 

9987 

51 

12 

NYL 

10 

SI. 

,29 

012 

9987 

51 

12 

NYL 

10 

1  $1^ 

.29 

once  for  three-part  stock  control 

t  Pin-On  Tickets! 


M0NA1ICH“83”Pin-an 

machine  price-marks  and  attaches 
in  a  single  swift  operation 


Now  you  can  price-mark  and  attach  three-part 
stock  control  Pin-On  Tickets  with  four  lines  of 
sales  and  record  information,  with  one  setting  of 
type.  The  price-marking  and  attaching  machine 
that  does  it  is  the  new  Monarch  “83”  Pin-On 
machine. 


ff'rite  today  for  information  on 
Monarch  *'83''  Pin-On  price-marking 
machines;  also  samples  of  Monarch 
Pin-On  Tickets,  including  the  new 
three-part  stock  control  Pin-On 
Tickets  price-marked  with  a  single 
setting  of  type. 


Pin  bent  for  your  protection 

Every  Monarch  Pin-On  price-marking  ticket  is 
automatically  attached  securely  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  such  a  way  that  the  pin  is  bent,  with  the 
point  safely  embedded  in  the  paper  stock.  It’s 
the  bent  pin  that  makes  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets 
tamperproof — an  important  safeguard  against 
stock  shortage.  It  also  protects  merchandise 
against  snags  and  finger  prick  stains. 

THE  Monarch 

MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

216  S.  Torrence  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 

2010  West  62nd  St..  Lot  Angelet  47.  Colit. 

The  AAonorch  AAorking  System  ltd.. 

26  Duncan  St..  Toronto  2-6.  Ont..  Canada 
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Lower  Expenses,  Better  Customer  Service 

The  combination  is  perfectly  feasible,  says  the  chairman  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  but  first  must  come  an  objective  exami¬ 
nation  of  each  store's  expense  structure  and  service  requirements. 


retail  enterprise  has  never  laid 
^  a  heavier  hand  on  store  manage¬ 
ment  than  it  does  today.  The  major 
responsibility  for  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  the  level  of  profits  is  being 
handed  to  those  associated  with  the 
operating  phase  of  this  business.  Profit 
margins  have  remained  steady  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Sales  have  risen  only  slight¬ 
ly  and  not  for  all  stores.  Operating 
ratios,  on  the  other  hand,  continue 
to  increase. 

Herein  lies  the  challenge  to  store 
management.  Barring  a  new  war-in¬ 
duced  economic  boom,  neither  sales 
nor  margins  are  likely  to  improve;  but 
the  very  existence  of  profits  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  seemingly  unrestrained 
upward  trend  of  expenses,  .\ssuming 
even  that  neither  sales  nor  gross  mar¬ 
gin  will  drop  in  the  coming  years— an 
assumption  that  is  patently  vulnerable 
-we  must  face  the  prospect  that  even 
the  most  talented  merchants  will  not 
be  able  to  protect  the  profits  of  the 
stockholders  unless  the  sales-support- 
ing  executives  can  halt  the  rise  in  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  The  issue  is  basic.  We 
must  determine,  each  of  us  in  his  own 
store,  which  are  the  services  that  have 
created  and  maintained  the  character 
of  the  store.  We  must  separate  the 
fundamental  ingredients  of  our  store’s 
[jersonality  from  its  non-essential  sjjec- 
ifications.  We  must  then  overhaul  our 
expense  structure. 

Long<Range  Economy.  I,  for  one,  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  must  continue  to  offer 
an  efficiently  performed  range  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Rut  to  do  this  means  a  complete 
re-examination  of  the  methods  that 
are  necessary  to  jjerform  these  services 


By  William  E.  Shamski 

Vice  President,  Stix,  Baer  &  Ftdler  Co. 

in  the  movement  of  goods  from  the 
manufacturer  to  consumer.  In  this 
appraisal,  we  must  not  be  blinded  by 
the  immediate  expediency  of  econom¬ 
ies  that  are  ultimately  destructive  of  a 
store’s  character.  Our  thinking  and 
planning  must  be  geared  to  the  long 
pull.  Let  me  illustrate  this  point: 

Some  businesses  are  seeking  relief 
from  the  rising  expense  ratio  by  elimi¬ 
nating  services  historically  identified 
with  department  stores..  While  this 
may  be  expedient,  I  question  whether 
it  is  a  long-range  answer.  As  just  one 
example,  consider  the  reduction  of  de¬ 
livery  service  through  any  number  of 
measures:  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mums,  the  imposition  of  fees,  the  re- 


This  article  is  based  on  an  address 
before  the  Store  Management  Group's 
convention  last  month.  A  complete  re¬ 
port  on  the  meeting  will  be  published 
in  our  July  issue. 


duction  in  delivery  frequency,  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  free  delivery  zones.  All  of 
these  do,  in  fact,  low'er  delivery  costs, 
so  that  their  immediate  effect  is  to 
improve  profits.  But  do  we  not  by 
such  measures  place  ourselves  in  com¬ 
petition  with  retail  outlets  that  have 
never  offered  these  services  but  have 
substituted  for  them  a  reduced  mark¬ 
up? 

The  growth  of  self-service  and  other 
supermarket  techniques  has  spurred 
us  too  often  into  hastily  considered  re¬ 
visions  of  our  service.  1  am  certainly 
not  op|X)sed  to  any  sound  method  of 
distribution;  but  I  maintain  that  it 


behooves  us  to  be  consistent— that  is, 
pricing  must  be  in  line  w’ith  the  de¬ 
crease  in  quality  of  the  service  we 
render. 

1  advocate  cost  reduction  while 
maintaining  that  we  must  not  give  up 
—we  nrust  even  strengthen— the  whole 
range  of  services  that  built  the  many 
retail  department  and  sprecialty  stores 
throughout  this  country.  And  I  say 
this  is  only  a  seeming  paradox  because 
1  feel  that  it  can  be  resolved  through 
the  application  of  new  methods,  which 
we  must  add  to  our  management  skills. 

The  Calculated  Risk.  In  examining 
our  services  and  the  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  them,  we  must  carefully  avoid 
decisions  that  are  based  upon  opinions 
and  j^ersonal  experiences  rather  than 
upon  facts.  Decisions,  both  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  area  of  expense  elimination 
and  in  the  longer  range  re-evaluation 
of  the  need  for  each  service,  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  an  imp>ersonal  and  objec¬ 
tive  measurement  of  the  calculated 
risk. 

What  is  a  calculated  risk?  It  is  a 
course  of  action  for  which  the  outcome 
has  been  statistically  and  objectively 
predicted.  For  illustration,  let  us  look 
at  the  adjustment  department.  Many 
stores  have  felt  they  would  sustain  dol¬ 
lar  and  goodwill  losses  if  all  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  at  the  department 
level  by  salespeople  and  department 
executives.  Therefore,  at  some  [xrint 
in  retail  store  development,  the  cen¬ 
tralized  adjustment  department  was 
conceived.  The  centralized  adjustment 
department  is  an  example  of  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  an  uncalculated  risk.  We  have 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Moving  with  Monfag’s 
fashionable  writing  papers 


To  the  largest  modern  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
WeVe  taking  with  us 

•  Sixty-five  years  of  famous  fashion  leadership 

•  Manufacturing  and  merchandising  know-how  that  comes  only 
with  successful  experience 

•  Constantly  increasing  demand  for  advertised  brands  which 
makes  the  new  plant  necessary 

•  Our  desire  to  continue  serving  you  in  the  same  friendly,  personal 
way  that  has  been  our  privilege  for  three  generations 

•  Our  hope  that  the  goodwill  which  has  motivated  our 
growth  since  1889  is  moving  with  us! 


MONTAG  BROTHERS.  INC. 
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Q^oronel: 


Vow  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  new  Montag  plant  located  at 
245  North  Highland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Atlanta. 
REMEMBER,  YOU'RE  ALWAYS  WELCOME  AT  MONTAG'S 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


STORES 


Let’s  Re-Discover  Discipline 

The  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group  calls  for  stricter  control  of 
employee  performance  and  conduct;  says  that  today's  toleration 
of  poor  work  and  attitudes  is  more  than  retailing  can  afford. 

By  Charles  B.  Potter 

General  Personnel  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 


"pERiiONNEL  people  with  whom  1 
have  talked  recently  agree  that  the 
greatest  challenge  facing  them  is  to 
improve  the  productivity  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  individual  employees.  Prmluc- 
tivity,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
training  provided  the  individual,  the 
tools  made  available  to  him,  and  other 
tangible  factors.  But  there’s  more  to  it 
than  that. 

Our  work  force  is  suffering  from  a 
creeping  and  nameless  “disease”  that 
is  difficult  to  isolate  in  its  initial  stages 
and  most  difficult  to  cure  in  its  ad¬ 
vanced  stages.  Evidences  of  this 
“disease”  are  tardiness,  absenteeism, 
sloppy  departmental  housekeeping, 
excessively  littered  recreation  rooms, 
adequate  work  instruction  which  is 
either  ignored  or  half  followed,  com¬ 
plaints  with  little  or  no  justification, 
the  insistence  up>on  employee  “rights” 
which  are  in  fact  privileges,  overstay¬ 
ing  relief  periods  and  lunch  hours, 

( areless  clerical  work  (including  illegi¬ 
ble  saleschecks).  The  seriousness  of 
this  plague  varies  between  stores,  but 
its  existence  we  all  must  admit. 

How  do  these  matters  become  per¬ 
formance  problems?  Primarily,  of 
course,  through  inept  and  inadequate 
supervision,  and  we  might  dispose 
(juickly  of  the  matter  by  saying  that 
atlequate  supervisory  training  is  the 
cure.  I  would  rather  concede  this  “big 
picture”  approach  and  concentrate  on 
the  point  of  attitude  building  and  or¬ 
ganizational  discipline. 

Facing  Issues.  Building  respect  is 
more  important  than  promoting  per¬ 
sonal  popularity.  Translated  into 
management  problem  areas,  this  means 
taking  appropriate  corrective  action 
promptly  instead  of  overlooking  a  sit¬ 


uation  in  the  wishful  hope  that  it 
won’t  happen  again,  or  in  the  fear  that 
it  might  make  the  employee  belliger¬ 
ent,  or  through  any  other  “peace-at- 
any-price”  thinking. 

Everyday  actions  of  carelessness  and 
inefficiency  are  allowed  and  slowly  but 
surely  grow  to  noncorrective  propor¬ 
tions  when  this  line  of  thinking  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Department  stcxk  is  in  contin¬ 
uous  disarrangement,  work  places  stay 
littered  with  paper,  saleschecks  bounce 
from  the  delivery  department,  custom¬ 
ers’  feelings  continue  to  be  ruffled,  and 
so  on.  Temporary  compromises  with 
standards,  of  course,  are  permissible 
and  desirable  when  judiciously  deter¬ 
mined  and  when  based  on  unusual 


This  article  is  based  on  an  address 
made  at  the  Personnel  Group's  con¬ 
vention  last  month.  A  complete  report 
of  the  meeting  will  be  published  in  our 
July  issue. 


circumstances;  the  mental  trap,  how¬ 
ever,  into  which  so  many  of  our  super¬ 
visors  seem  to  have  fallen  is  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  what  top  management 
really  wants  from  them.  Yes,  “getting 
along”  with  those  supervised  still  is  a 
prime  requisite  for  supervisory  success 
but,  I  submit,  not  at  the  expense  of 
standards  of  efficiency. 

Support  for  the  Supervisor.  Facing 
issues  with  a  subordinate  is.  at  best, 
somewhat  unpleasant— and.  unless  the 
technique  of  sd  doing  is  comfortably 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  siqjervisor 
confronted  with  this  situation,  it 
usually  is  unpleasant  indeed.  Human 
frailty  being  what  it  is.  the  line  of 
least  resistance  often  appears  irresisti¬ 


bly  attractive.  So  there  must  be  a  force 
at  work  in  the  organization  continu¬ 
ously  following  through  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  standards  of  performance 
and  behavior  are  adhered  to.  The 
proper  application  of  this  force  chal¬ 
lenges  the  leadership  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  personnel  offices. 

Most  of  us  in  retail  personnel  work 
have  adequate  programs  of  recruiting, 
employment,  administration  of  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  communication,  and 
training;  many  of  us  also  have  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  currently  popular  area  of 
executive  training  and  development. 
In  addition,  we  devote  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  making  certain  that 
individuals  are  treated  fairly  and  that 
they  do  not  become  the  victints  of 
breakdowns  in  the  administrative  nia- 
chinerv,  or  of  action  resulting  from 
the  short  tempers  and  frayed  nerves 
which  are  too  frequently  associated 
with  this  demanding  industry.  I  would 
like  to  propose,  in  addition,  two  spe¬ 
cific  courses  of  action  needing  more 
attention  than  they  have  received  in 
the  past: 

First,  we  should  make  certain, 
through  supervisory  training  confer¬ 
ences  or  other  media,  that  our  line 
supervisors  know:  (a)  what  standards  of 
production  and  performance  manage¬ 
ment  expects  them  to  maintain  adher¬ 
ence  to  on  the  part  of  their  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  (b)  proper  technicpies  to 
employ  in  dealing  with  non-conform¬ 
ance  problems  presented  by  individ¬ 
ual  employees. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  safe  guard¬ 
ing  the  dignity,  rights  and  privileges 
of  individual  employees,  we  should 
address  ourselves  more  diligently  to 
the  delicate  task  of  getting  supervision 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


WHAT  IS 
YOUR  COMPANY’S 

in  a 

Retirement  Plan 


DESIGN..  ,  First  in  importance 

is  selection  of  the  proper  plan  or 
plans  for  your  Company. 

INVESTMENT..  .  Once  a  plan 

has  been  established,  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  proper 
investment  of  your  funds. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  design,  adminis- 

itration,  and  investment  of  all 
types  of  employee  benefit  plans. 


Write  or  telephone  our  PE^SlO^  TRUST  DIVISION 
35  Wall  Streetf  New  York 
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A  continuous  unit  check  for 


Stock  Shortage  Control 


By  H.  G.  Cooper 

Comptroller,  Szceet  Sixteen,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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TODAY  S  PRICC  CHANOCS  ‘FORMS  CNCLObCO* 


Tli«  doily  ooUt  roport  it  vfilizod  to  provido  o  unit  ttock  count. 


In  this  Canadian  chain  of  23  ready-to-wear  stores  (combined  volume 
about  $3.5  million),  the  unit  system  for  shortage  control  described 
here  has  been  in  operation  since  March.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks' 
experience,  two  of  the  larger  stores  had  their  major  departments  "as 
good  as  on  the  button,"  in  Mr.  Cooper's  words.  One  of  these  stores 
carries  a  stock  of  900  dresses  in  the  Spring.  Supervisors  from  the 
central  office  make  a  point  of  counting  total  units  of  a  classification 
in  each  store,  checking  the  count  against  the  last  book  figure. 


¥F  all  the  retortis  to  show  siotk  dis- 

crepancies  are  made  up  by  the  ac¬ 
counting  section  oi  a  "head  office,” 
control  over  stock  shortages  will  be 
largely  ineffectual.  We  found  that  the 
first  reaction  of  many  store  managers, 
when  told  of  a  large  stock  shortage  at 
retail,  was  to  maintain  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be.  It  must  be  the  book 
not  the  stock  which  is  at  faidt. 

In  a  chain  organi/ation  of  medium- 
si/ed  stores,  responsibility  for  stock 
shortage  is  placetl  on  the  store  man¬ 
ager.  Most  store  managers  woukl  glad¬ 
ly  share  in  the  control  function  to 
whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  interest.  Cdadly,  that  is, 
if  they  had  a  means,  simple  yet  effect¬ 
ive,  for  showing  up  shortages  or  jiiov- 
ing  correct  stocks. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunatelv,  a 
statement  from  the  control  section 
that  there  is  a  certain  shortage  is  not 
always  conclusive.  The  controller, 
even  if  free  of  human  failings,  cannot 
personally  see  to  all  the  details  of  de¬ 
riving  a  book  stock  so  accurate,  and  a 
physical  stock  valuation  so  perfect, 
that  his  statement  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  If  small  mistakes  are  |mssible, 
why  not  big  ones? 

Several  of  our  store  managers  com¬ 
plained  that  shortages  were  impossible 
for  them  to  check  back.  Certainly  a 


manager  is  entitled  to  question  the  j 
fairness  of  the  system  when  his  bonus, 
his  position  and  his  reputation  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  clerical  ojjerators 
at  the  head  office. 

This  problem  can  put  top  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  quandary.  They  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  to  take  steps  on 
the  assumption  that  the  firm  is  being 
robbed.  .\t  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  that  most  of 
the  apparent  stock  discrepancies  are 
not  really  in  the  stock  but  in  the  stock 
records.  V'ery  often  the  answers  come 
by  checking  back  to  units.  If  the  units 
check  out,  even  in  the  face  of  a  dollar 
discrepancy,  there  is  a  general  sigh  of 
relief  by  the  store  manager,  the  con¬ 
troller  and  the  general  manager  who 
sits  in  judgment  over  both. 

Our  company  adopted  a  system  of 
continuous  unit  control  which  origi¬ 
nates  right  in  the  stores.  \Vhen  ex¬ 
plained  at  a  meeting  of  store  mana¬ 
gers.  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
At  last  they  had  a  simple  but  effective 
t(K)l  for  showing  to  everyone's  sittis- 
faction  that  required  stock  was  either 
there  or  not  there. 

In  our  case,  unit  discrepancy  control 
hatl  come  by  two  stages.  form  of 
daily  report  was  already  in  use,  which 
servetl  as  a  check-off  register  for  mer¬ 
chandise  receipts,  merchandise  trans- 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 

(1954  Edition  -  1953  Results) 


4fOU 

DETAILED  DATA  FOR  OVER  300  SELLING  DEPARTMENTS! 

(almost  three  times  as  many  as  reported  in  previous  editions) 

You'll  find  tables  showing  the  following  information  for 
practically  every  selling  department  operated  by  stores 
today. 

•  TYPICAL  PERFORAAANCE  (8  volume  groups) 

•  "MIDDLE  RANGE"  FIGURES  (8  volume  groups) 

•  SEPARATE  BRANCH  STORE  DATA 

•  SELECTED  DATA  FOR  ALL  12  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS 

•  MONTHLY  STOCK  SALES  RATIOS 

•  TOTAL  STORES  SUMAAARY  TABLES  (8  volume  groups) 

•  PUBLICITY  EXPENSE  ANALYSIS  TABLES 

Containing  over  150,000  factual  operating  guides,  this 
publication  will  enable  you  to  make  a  pinpoint  analysis 
of  every  department.  Get  the  facts  you  need!  Order 
your  copy  today  and  it  will  be  shipped  to  you  as  soon 
as  it  is  off  the  press! 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 


100  WEST  31st  STREET  (Please  Print) 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1954  Edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL 


MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the  press. 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE 

Prices:  MEMBERS— $7.50  (5  to  9  copies— $7.25  each;  10  or  more— $7.00  each) 
NON-MEMBER  RET AILERS-$1 7.50  NON-RETAILERS-$12.50 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
fers,  and  niarkdowns. 

This  was  helpful  at  the  time  of  a 
general  inventory  for  showing  the  last 
hefore-stock  receipts  and  shipments, 
hut  even  when  these  were  all  regis¬ 
tered  as  they  should  have  been,  there 
were  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
book  stock  figure  in  dollars. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  units  could 
readily  be  counted  and  entered  by 
classification  from  stock  sheets  and 
merchandise  transfers. 

Daily  sales  reports  were  already  in 
operation,  showing  units  sold  by  style, 
size  and  color  for  the  buyers’  informa¬ 
tion. 

An  adaptation  of  the  existing  daily 
report  put  unit  accounting  in  the 
hands  of  the  store  managers,  who, 
after  all,  were  the  ones  responsible  for 
stock  discrepancy  control.  The  system 
was  installed  with  the  general  inven¬ 
tories  at  retail,  from  which  opening 
stocks  in  units  by  classification  were 
set  up.  When  incoming  or  transferred- 
out  merchandise  was  later  registered 
on  the  daily  report,  it  was  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  stores  to  enter  the 
total  units  involved  at  the  same  time. 
These  entries  are  made  only  in  terms 
of  units.  The  system  is  not  encumb¬ 
ered  at  the  store  level  by  dollar  values. 

Each  day,  after  the  closing  book 
stock  in  units  is  computed,  the  form  is 
laid  beside  a  new  sheet,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  stock  figures  are  copied  over  to 
begin  the  next  day. 

The  system  brought  several  advant¬ 
ages: 

(1)  Stock  in  any  classification  could 
be  taken  and  checked  by  total  units 
on  any  day. 

(2)  Store  managers  knew  that  the 
head  office  had  an  accounting  for  their 
stock  by  units,  because  the  report  was 
in  duplicate.  Clerks  knew  that  store 
managers  kept  track  of  units.  Discrep¬ 
ancies  were  immediately  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  sales  staff, 
and,  if  necessary,  stock  was  re-counted 
in  a  given  classification.  If  a  dollar 
discrepancy  was  corroborated  by  a 
unit  discrepancy,  actual  stock  shortage 
became  apparent. 

As  we  have  done,  other  stores  could 
institute  a  similar  system  for  certain 
classifications  only,  in  cases  where  the 
entire  stock  might  involve  too  many 
small  items. 
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.  .  .  without 

ANY  Manual  Recording! 


Eliminated — completely  eliminated — is  the 
major  source  of  error,  expense,  and  time 
consumption  in  your  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  operations  ,  .  .  the  sorting  and  tally¬ 
ing  of  price  tickets  and  posting  of  the 
accumulated  figures. 

This  is  possible  now  because  vital  mer¬ 
chandising  information  such  as  manufac¬ 
turer,  style,  size,  color,  fabric,  and  price 
can  be  automatically  duplicated  from  a 
small,  one-to-six-part  price  ticket  into 
IBM  cards  (100  a  minute)  by  the  new 
IBM  Ticket  Converter.  This  leads  to 
totally  mechanized  preparation  of  your 
merchandise  control  reports. 

Here  is  a  major  step  in  reversing  the 
trend  to  excessive  non-selling  personnel. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


t  Store 


SALES  VBIOOt  Vt  STYLE 


SALES  BY  STYLE  AMD  STORE 


COMMMSOH  OF  »«»  BVenOIT 


aASSWCAOOH 


»M»  OHJFAHO  K  SOU  ASO  «» 


INVB4TORY  AMALYMS 


•ranch  store  invoice 


possible  to  find  the  time  to  evaluate 
and  use  them  is  to  say,  in  effect,  that 
one  hasn’t  the  time  to  sell.  And  so,  if 
I  were  asked  to  suggest  one  definite 
thing  that  management  could  do  to 
help  all  buyers  and  all  selling  execu¬ 
tives,  it  would  be  this:  Make  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  that  every  merchandising  divis¬ 
ion  is  taking  advantage  of  all  the  tan¬ 
gible,  prox'en  opportunities  open  to  it. 
Somehow,  work  out  a  time  progiam 
for  the  sifting  through  and  evaluation 
of  all  this  available  data,  as  the  basis 
for  sound  merchandising  judgment. 

\  man-sized  job?  Perhaps— but  a  nec¬ 
essary  one,  with  a  man-sized  payoff! 

First  evidence  of  the  payoff  is  that 
the  spending  of  a  little  time  this  wav 
will  save  much  more  time  in  the  long 
run,  because  it  will  put  a  lot  of  out¬ 
side  talent  to  work  for  the  store. 

Facts  from  the  Makers.  Let’s  toss  out 
the  premise  that  all  the  answers  to  our 
selling  problems  must  of  necessity 
originate  within  the  organization.  We 
certainly  are  not  compromising  our 
pride  by  recognizing  the  opportunities 
made  available  to  us  by  others.  Let 
the  individual  merchandising  divisions  ( 

take  full  advantage  of  their  resources, 
use  them  for  more  than  suppliers. 

They  can  be— and  are  ready  to  be- 
founts  of  information  that  will  help 
move  goods.  Invite  their  salesmen,  the 
retail  specialists,  the  principals  of  your 
resources,  to  meet  your  selling  staffs. 

Let  them  discuss  the  merits  of  their 
products.  Let  them  explore  openly  for 
your  (jrganization  the  entire  field  in 
which  their  respective  interest  lies.  I 
know  of  one  store  which,  in  a  single 
year,  invited  more  than  80  manufac¬ 
turers  to  meet  w'ith  the  retail  selling 
organization.  Result  —  easier,  more 
confident  selling  at  the  counter,  J 
stepped-up  sales  volume.  j 

j 

Magazine  Services.  As  a  media  man. 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  opportunities  open  to  the  retail 
merchandiser  is  through  the  national 
consumer  magazines.  Magazines  need 
retail  stores.  The  success  of  a  magazine 
as  an  advertising  medium  is,  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  dependent  on  its 
acceptance  in  the  volume  store.  For 
to  the  manufacturer  who  sells  through 
the  major  store,  this  acceptance  is  his  | 
yardstick,  by  which  he  measures  the  | 
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Don’t  Overlook  the 
Tested  Sales  Help 


By  Monroe  E.  Michels 

Merchandising  and  Promotion  Manager,  Parents'  Magazine 


riiHERE’S  a  cliche  in  the  world  of 
retailing  that  goes  like  this:  "Re¬ 
tail  stores  train  buyers— not  sellers.” 
As  one  who  has  a  fringe  asscKiation 
with  retail  merchandising,  the  writer 
hesitates  to  say  that  this  is  true.  But 
if  it  is,  there  are  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances.  Often  one  finds  the  over¬ 
pressured  buyer  so  bogged  down  in 
budgets,  stock  control,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems,  competitive  struggles  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  support,  that  prime 
essentials,  such  as  education  of  selling 
jjcrsonnel,  and  departmental  house 
keeping,  both  important  sales  factors, 
are  unintentionally  sidetracked. 

For  that  matter,  the  very  stuff  of 
salesmanship— not  only  the  new  idea 
and  the  new  market,  but  the  proven 
selling  tool,  the  tested  sales  apjieal— 


can  be  neglected.  'Loo  many  other 
things  eat  up  the  merchandiser’s  time. 
To  meet  the  figures  that  loom  so  large 
and  challenging  each  year  is  a  contin¬ 
uous  struggle,  and  it  is  largely  a  strug¬ 
gle  to  find  //me— time  to  evaluate,  time 
to  plan,  time  to  study  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  information  that  pours 
in  from  buying  offices,  market  services, 
magazines,  other  media. 


A  Little  Time  Saves  a  Lot.  I  know  that 
many  management  executives  com¬ 
plain  that  too  much  of  this  material 
comes  in  to  them  and  their  staffs,  and  I 
agree  that  the  sheer  quantity  of  it  is 
overwhelming.  Yet  these  are  all  selling 
helps:  the  fact  that  they  are  so  plentiful 
and  so  readily  available  is  not  a  reason 
to  take  them  lightly.  To  say  it  is  im- 


•  mart  motHars  check  twice! 


from  Rkh't  Young  Atlantan  Shops 


It's  commended  by  PARENTS'  MAGAZINE 


Rich's  tied  in  with  "Parents'  Commended  Products  Week"  in  February  this  year;  last  year  more  than 
100  other  stores  staged  this  promotion,  during  which  tested  items  carrying  the  Parents'  seal  were 
featured  in  ads  and  displays.  The  magazine's  retail  staff  gives  training  talks  to  store  salespeople; 
provides,  during  the  promotion,  a  consultation  service  for  customers. 
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dollai  vand-cents  value  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  editorial  pages  in  the  service 
sections  of  a  magazine  are,  basically, 
pure  merchandising  pages  which  guide 
and  inlluence  the  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences  of  millions  of  families.  .An  ele¬ 
mentary  and  popular  store  usage  of 
such  editorial  content  is  the  tie-in 
promotion  in  which  the  store  features 
items  shown  in  the  magazine.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  some  magazines  prepare  advance 
merchandising  bulletins  which  inform 
store  executives  what  brands,  styles, 
and  numbers  w'ill  be  editorially  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  forthcoming  issue  .  . .  and, 
at  the  same  time,  let  the  buyer  know 
which  lines  are  supporting  retail  sales 
with  national  advertising.  Other  mag¬ 
azine  services  include  the  preparation 
of  s|)ecial  display  material  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  nationally  advertised  brands; 
the  staging  of  informative  shows  (e.g. 
Parents’  Magazine’s  Fall  Fashion  Clin¬ 
ic  for  Retailers);  and  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  promotional  tie-ins  throughout 
each  year,  some  of  which  are  offered 
to  all  smres,  others  which  are  (and  can 
be)  tailor-made  for  one  store. 

One  of  the  most  effective  selling 
tools  for  the  retailer  is  the  third-party 
endorsement.  An  example  close  to  the 
writer’s  heart  (and,  for  that  matter, 
close  to  the  hearts  of  many  leading 
retailers)  is  the  Parents’  Magazine 
Commendation  Seal,  w'hich  has  helped 
to  spark  extra-volume  sales  of  virtually 
every  kind  of  merchandise  in  major 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

just  one  more  point,  if  I  may.  The 
writer  does  not  pretend  to  have  intro¬ 
duced,  at  any  stage  of  this  article,  a 
startlingly  new  and  ingenious  concept 
of  retail  selling  rules.  I'he  points  made 
here  no  doubt  are  recognizably  ele¬ 
mentary— so  fundamental,  in  fact,  as  to 
be  almost  trite.  But  therein,  perhaps, 
lies  one  answer  to  some  of  the  short¬ 
comings  in  current  retail  selling  by 
some  stores— the  inability  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees,  the  tendency  to 
regard  with  suspicion,  or  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  selling  tools  and  merchandising 
aids  that  are  so  readily  available,  so 
near  at  hand.  A  closer  look  at  these 
elementary  principles  of  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  will  disclose  a  fact  that  can¬ 
not  and  should  not  be  minimized— the 
fact  that  they  have  been  proven  suc¬ 
cessful,  wherever  applied. 


SEE  HOW  Grand  Rapids  equipment 
provides  modern  selling  facilities  for  the 

new  HUDSON’S,  NORTHLAND 

See  for  yourself  how  open  selling  has  been  perfected 
by  Hudson’s,  with  merchandise  where  it  really  sells  .  .  . 
at  the  customers’  fingtertips.  Our  new  booklet  on  Northland 
shows  the  latest  in  selling  ideas  .  .  .  ideas  that  can  be 
used  in  your  own  store,  large  or  small  .  .  .  ideas  on 
merchandise  display,  stockkeeping,  traffic,  and  many  other 
important  features  of  retailing.  Grand  Rapids  facilities  and 
experience  are  available  to  put  these  ideas  to  work  in 
your  store.  Write  to  see  how. 


Write 


today  to  rosorv* 
your  copies  of  our  booklets 
showing  3  great  stores  in  the 
magnificent  Northland  Center. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Hughes 
and  Hatcher,  and  Wright-Kay 
Jewelry.  Please  specify  book¬ 
let  desired.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Dept.  S-6 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK  MEMPHIS 

CHICAGO  lOS  ANGELES 

PITTSBURGH  PORTLAND 

Manufactured  in  Australia  under  license  by 
T.  S.  Gill  A  Sen,  It.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


PROMOTION  CALENOAR 

OR  AUGUST 


August  it  the  month  when  retail  tales  begin  their  upward  climb.  August  is  responsible  for  a  little 
over  7%  of  the  year's  sales  in  typical  department  stores.  There  are  many  retail  opportunities 
which  alert  merchants  will  seize.  It  might  be  wise  also  to  watch  the  program  which  the  New 
York  stores,  along  with  other  New  York  business  interests,  will  inaugurate  for  their  community¬ 
wide  "Summer  Festival."  This  may  turn  out  to  be  an  answer  to  many  downtown  shopping 
problems.  One  problem  for  the  month  is  that  there  is  one  less  selling  Saturday  than  last  year. 


August  Furniture  Sale.  This  is  the 
traditional  month  for  furniture  and 
the  allied  departments.  However, 
most  important  is  that  August  can  set 
the  trend  for  all  your  Fall  home  fur¬ 
nishings  events.  Use  strong  public  re¬ 
lations  gimmicks  especially  at  the  end 
of  the  month  because  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  switch  heavily  into  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise  in  early  September 
and  might  have  a  tendency  to  soft 
pedal  your  housewares. 

Watch  These  Departments 

During  August  there  are  a  number 


of  departments  and  items  which  have 

far  better  than  their  average 

monthly 

volume.  Watch  these  in  making  your 

plans: 

Volume  % 

Merchandise  Done  in 

August 

Women’s  8c  Misses’  Coats 

8.4 

Juniors’  Coats,  Suits  8c 

Dresses 

8.6 

Junior  8c  Girls’  Wear 

9.4 

Girls’  Wear 

10.2 

Furs 

12.0 

Children’s  Shoes 

10.5 

Furniture  8c  Bedding 

9.5 

Mattresses,  Springs  8c 

Studio  Beds 

10.6 

Washing  Machines 

8.9 

Upholsteretl  fc  Other 


Furniture 

9.2 

.Major  Household  .Appli¬ 

ances 

9.0 

Refrigerators 

9.8 

Freezers 

11.0 

.Air  Conditioners 

14.8 

Dehumidifiers 

14..S 

Ranges 

10.2 

Water  Heaters 

8.9 

Hot  Plates  8c  Grills 

8.6 

.Attic  Fans 

8.6 

Portable  Fans 

12.1 

Window  Ventilating  Fans 

9.0 

Ventilating  Fans 

14.2 

Irons 

8.6 

Woolen  Yard  Goods 

9.9 

Household  I'extiles 

9.2 

Domestics— Muslins, 

Sheetings 

11.2 

.Auto  Batteries 

10.0 

Tires 

10.9 

Oilburners 

12.4 

Paint  8c  Wallpaper 

9.8 

Soft  Drinks 

11.4 

Do-It-Yourself.  This  market  contin¬ 
ues  to  grow.  New  national  magazines 
are  being  born  in  this  field.  Older 
magazines  are  adding  extra  pages  and 
even  sections.  Summer  is  the  time 
when  many  home  dwellers  have  the 
extra  time  for  repairs  and  new  devel¬ 
opments.  Plan  store  demonstrations 


of  do-it-yourself  materials,  either  item 
by  item  or  through  a  store  fair.  If  yoa 
have  teen-age  clubs  and  other  groupi| 
affiliated  with  your  store,  have  s})eak- 
ers  address  these  groups  on  things  they 
can  do  in  their  household. 

Back-to-School.  This  is  the  big  ()usl|{ 
for  the  month  and  usually  breaks  inU^ 
print  during  the  latter  part.  Do  yoti* 
have  advisory  groups  of  high  sc  hoofl 
students  to  help  you  guide  your  tee» 
departments?  Do  you  have  a  college 
advisory  group  to  help  you  in  youl 
college  and  career  shops?  The* 
groups  are  easy  to  organize.  Studenli 
are  proud  to  be  on  them.  Their  nieefr 
ings,  under  your  guidance,  can  be  use4 
as  your  publicity  and  advertisinj 
build-up  for  the  merchandise  yoa 
carry. 

Fall  Fashions.  .Are  you  ready  to  swin| 
out  with  a  complete  bank  of  windom 
to  tell  your  customers  what  will  be 
new  for  Fall?  Try  and  create  one  fask 
ion  theme  which  can  be  used  in  al 
your  promotion  so  that  your  store  bC 
comes  identified  w’ith  this  one  centra 
idea  for  Fall  fashions. 

For  Additional  Promotional  Ideas  . . 

consult  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotid 
Budgeting  Planning  Guide. 
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BiCAUt£  mBCBOBS  HAS  7H€  POW£Hi 


\ 

--.V 


POWER  to  produce  store  traffic 
POWER  to  increase  unit  sales 
POWER  to  create  new  business 
POWER  to  satisfy  your  customers 

Find  out  NOW  what  the  powerful 
.  NORCROSS  know-how  plus 
the  famous  NORCROSS 

Qua/CUf  •  /nte/f/tijb/  •  Se/u/cce- 

can  do  for  your  department! 


e/t04<) 
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GREETING  CARDS  •  GIFT  WRAPPINGS 


244  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


SERVICE  CaCIS  about 

■  Mli 

_ liABRICS 

Shrinkage  Complaints  After  Drycleaning 


is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series 
on  questions  that  arise  about  dry- 
cleaning,  usually  in  the  adjustment 
department.  But  whether  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  handling  returns  and  com¬ 
plaints  or  you  are  in  ready-to-wear 
selling,  where  the  same  questions  may 
be  put  to  you  by  your  customers,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  about  dryclean¬ 
ing  services  is  essential  to  maintaining 
good  customer  relations.  The  question 
we  have  asked  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Drycleaning  for  this  conclud¬ 
ing  article  is: 

Do  garments  shrink  in  dry- 
cleaning  and  if  so,  how  can 
we  tell  whether  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  cleaner  or  the  fabric? 

“The  answer  to  this  question  must 
necessarily  be  a  qualified  one,  for  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  fabrics 
undergo  some  dimensional  loss  in  the 
course  of  repeated  drycleanings,  but 
only  the  more  severe  cases  of  shrinkage 
result  in  actual  consumer  complaints. 
And  when  this  occurs  it  is  not  easy  to  < 
decide  where  to  place  the  resjxmsi- 
bility. 

“A  definition  of  shrinkage  in  the 
most  literal  sense  would  mean  any  re¬ 
duction  in  size,  no  matter  how  slight. 
From  a  consumer  point  of  view,  the 
fit  of  a  garment  is  the  primary  consid¬ 
eration.  Even  a  very  small  reduction 
in  size  in  a  closely  fitted  garment 
woald  mean  discomfort.  On  the  other 
hand,  shrinkage  in  a  garment  that  w’as 
a  little  too  large  to  begin  w'ith  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  welcome  occurrence,  for  then  it 


fits  just  right. 

“Consequently,  the  shrinkage  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  particular  fabric  may 
cause  a  complaint  in  a  garment  owned 
by  one  person  and  not  in  another  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  same  fabric  on  a  different 
person,  solely  because  of  the  original 
fit  in  relation  to  the  person.  The  same 
is  true  of  garment  design.  Greater 
shrinkage  can  take  place  in  a  loose 
fitting  or  full  cut  style  without  affect¬ 
ing  comfort  or  wearability  than  in  a 
sheath  skirt,  for  example. 

"Phantom"  Shrinkage 

“It  is  important  to  mention  here 
also  the  problem  of  ‘phantom’  shrink¬ 
age,  or  a  dimensional  loss  that  appears 
to  have  taken  place  when  actually, 
uf)on  examination,  the  fabric  is  found 
to  have  undergone  very  little  change 
in  dimensions.  This  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  if  it  did  not  occur 
so  often.  Phantom  shrinkage  is  caused 
by  a  person  who  does  not  appreciate 
the  effect  of  an  increase  in  weight  upon 
human  dimensions.  Only  a  few  pounds 
can  mean  the  difference  between  com¬ 
fort  and  discomfort  in  a  closely  fitted 
garment. 

“When  a  fabric  is  found  upon  an¬ 
alysis  to  have  none  of  the  signs  of  di¬ 
mensional  loss  and  the  complainant  is 
closely  questioned  on  the  use  of  the 
garment,  it  is  often  discovered  that  the 
garment  was  drycleaned  in  the  spring 
and  stored  until  its  seasonal  use  again 
in  the  fall.  Or  it  may  be  summertime 
apparel  put  away  in  the  fall  after  dry- 
cleaning  and  not  worn  again  until  the 


following  spring  or  summer.  In  the 
intervening  months  unnoticed  changes 
in  body  dimensions  were  more  prob¬ 
ably  the  reasons  for  the  complaints. 

“When  a  garment  is  found  to  have 
undergone  a  dimensional  loss  in  dry- 
cleaning,  one  of  two  types  of  shrink¬ 
age  may  be  responsible:  (1)  relaxation 
shrinkage  and  (2)  felting.  In  launder¬ 
ing,  a  third  type  takes  place  which  is 
not  present  in  drycleaning— yarn  swell¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  thickening  of  the  yarn 
due  to  fiber  absorption  of  water.  Tex¬ 
tile  fibers  do  not  absorb  the  solvents 
used  in  drycleaning.  The  fibers  are 
said  to  be  in  a  dry  condition  for  this 
reason  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that 
‘dry’  cleaning  gets  its  name. 


Faulty  Processing  of  Fabric 

“Relaxation  shrinkage  is  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  dimensional  increases  that  occur 
in  weaving,  and  dyeing  and  finishing 
processes  where  the  fabric  is  necessari¬ 
ly  held  in  a  very  taut  position.  The 
tension  applied  to  the  cloth  in  these 
operations  is  unbelievably  high.  Con¬ 
sequently,  unless  the  fabric  has  been 
relaxed  before  it  is  cut  into  garments, 
the  relaxation  will  occur  in  dryclean¬ 
ing  and  pressing. 

“It  is  customary  practice  to  pre¬ 
shrink  woolens  by  steam  or  cold  water 
methods.  ‘London  shrunk’  is  a  familiar 
term  for  this  type  of  relaxation  of  wool 
products.  ‘Sanforized’  is  another  fa¬ 
miliar  term  for  relaxing  cotton  fabrics. 
.\11  synthetic  fabrics  are  ‘heat  set’  to 
stabilize  them  against  relaxtion.  The 
principle  involved  in  each  instance  is 
different  but  the  purpose  is  the  same— 
to  relax  the  fabric  and  minimize  its 
disposition  otherwise  to  shrink  exces¬ 
sively  in  wear. 

“As  for  fabrics  in  general,  any  fabric 
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can  be  dyed  and  finished  by  ordinary 
means  so  that  excessive  shrinkage  will 
not  o(  cur  in  drycleaning.  The  degree 
of  relaxation  is  not  as  great  as  in  laun¬ 
dering  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre¬ 
shrink  to  the  same  requirements  for 
dimensional  stability  in  drycleaning. 
.\ny  lal)ric  w'ill  relax  excessively  in 
drvcleaning  that  has  been  finishetl 
with  excessive  tension. 

“Other  factors  are  present  in  the 
complex  problem  of  fabric  shrinkage 
such  as  fiber  type,  and  yarn  and  fabric 
construction  which  must  be  mentioned 
lest  the  subject  appear  over-simplified. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  however,  relaxa¬ 
tion  shrinkage  is  the  consequence  of 
internal  fabric  strains  acquired  in 
manufacturing  processes,  which  unless 
minimized  some  way  will  later  cause 
noticeable  shrinkage.  The  National 
Institute  of  Drycleaning  has  found 
from  its  analysis  of  many  thousands  of 
shrinkage  cases  that  excessive  relaxa¬ 
tion  shrinkage  in  drycleaning  processes 
is  almost  always  the  fault  of  fabric 
processing. 

“Relaxation  shrinkage  does  not  al¬ 
ways  take  place  entirely  in  one  dry- 
cleaning.  In  most  cases  it  takes  several 
cleanings  to  reach  the  maximum  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  material. 

Shrinkage  by  Felting 

“.All  wool  has  the  property  of  felting 
or  becoming  more  compact  when  me¬ 
chanically  agitated  in  the  presence  of 
heat  and  water.  This  tendency  is  mini¬ 
mized  by  various  stablizing  methods 
developed  in  recent  years  for  washable 
woolens.  In  addition  to  relaxation 
shrinkage,  therefore,  wool  will  shrink 
further  by  felting.  This  tyf>e  of  shrink¬ 
age  can  be  controlled  by  the  dryclean- 
er  and  he  assumes  full  responsibility 
when  it  occurs.  The  signs  of  wool  felt¬ 
ing  are  a  fuzzy,  boardy  appearance, 
sometimes  a  very  slightly  less  distinct 
appearance  to  the  pattern.  Felting  is 
the  more  common  cause  of  shrinkage 
in  wool  clothing;  traditional  practice 
of  pre-shrinking  by  steam  and  water 
methods  commonly  prevents  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  relaxation  shrinkage.  In  some 
cases,  the  yarn  and  fabric  construction 
makes  the  fabric  more  vulnerable  to 
felting  and  contraction.  Poodle  cloth 
is  a  current  example  of  this.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  worsted  fabrics  are  more 
stable  than  soft  woolen  products.” 
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LAMSON  CORPORATION 


2506  Lamson  Str««t,  Syracuse  1,  New  York  ' 


For  years  now,  the  Meyer  store  has  depended  on  Lamson  AIRTUBES 
for  fast,  efficient  handling  of  all  sales  — about  45  seconds  for  each 
completed  sale,  AIRTUBE  stations  in  every  selling  area  lead  to  a 
central  cashier  and  credit  office,  thereby  removing  all  “Transaction 
traffic”  from  the  sales  floor. 

That’s  the  reason  AIRTUBES  couldn’t  be  more  modem.  A  careful 
survey  showed  the  owners  how  this  speedy  sales-handling,  without 
“cash-clatter”  or  “bell-banging”,  had  contributed  to  Meyer’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  main  reasons  customers  prefer  Meyer’s  is  that  all 
sales  are  handled  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  dignified  manner... by 
Lamson  AIRTUBES. 

And  that’s  only  one  reason  why  AIRTUBES  are  preferred.  They 
also  allow  full  use  of  selling  space  for  effective  display.  Customers 
receive  full  attention  of  sales  personnel  at  all  times.  And  AIRTUBES 
are  economical  too ...  no  matter  what  size  your  store,  no  other  sales- 
handling  system  gives  you  so  much  —  at  so  little  cost! 


k/hett  long-established  P.  A.  Meyer  ft  Sons 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  modernized,  every¬ 
thing  was  changed  —  except  the  sales-handling 
system.  That  was  expandedi 


IhUuaUd?  For  full  information  on  the  Specialized 
Lamson  Retail  Service,  at  no  obligation,  simply  attach  this  ad  to 
your  signed  letterhead  and  mail  to  ®  >*’* 


Plants  at  Syracuse  ond  San  Francisco  •  Offices  in  principal  cities 


Sand  Trap  Sam  the  golfer  was  a  man  who  looked  the 
•  part.  He  strolled  into  the  Statler  with  his  little  caddy 
cart.  “In  country  clubs  from  coast  to  coast  they  say 
the  Statler’s  best.  Pros  and  duffers  all  agree.  ‘You 
really  are  a  guest!  ’ 


*Now!  \Miat  a  room!”  cried  Sam.  “It’s  just  as  clean 
tas  it  can  be!  The  l)ed’s  terrific — everything  just  .suits 
me  to  a  tee!  Those  big,  soft  chairs!  .\nd  ail  this  space! 
Here,  let  me  get  some  balls — I’ll  practice  on  my  put¬ 
ting  in  between  mv  business  calls. 
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“There’s  nothing  more  relaxing  than  a  good  hot  bath,” 
•  said  he.  “This  Statler  bath  is  super-plus!  It  sure  feels 
fine  to  me.  There’s  lots  of  soap  and  towels  and  hot 
water  in  the  tap — I’d  break  that  old  course  record  now 
without  my  handicap! 


Sheer  poetry!”  crie<l  Sand  Trap  Sam,  “this  food  is 
•  just  superb!  Those  Statler  chefs  sure  have  a  special 
way  with  spice  and  herb!  The  service,  too,  is  excellent! 
Oh.  I  have  found  totlay  the  only  courses  I  have  seen 
I’d  rather  eat  than  play! 


*  “The  Statler’s  really  in  the  heart  of  town  just  like  they 

•  say.  The  shops  and  shows  are  just  about  a  mashie 
shot  away.  No  wonder  Statler’s  famous!  Sta^nng  here 
has  been  a  treat!  For  friendly  hospitality,  the  Statler 
can’t  be  beat!” 


hotel 
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STATlEt  HOTEIS.  NEW  YOKK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  DETBOIT 
CLEVELAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON  •  LOS  ANGELES 

Any  StaHnr  wX  bm  glad  to  maka  a  rasarvation  for  you  at 
arty  othor  StoHor.  Rotorvationr  confirmed  tho  tamo  day. 

TWO  GKEAT  NEW  STATLEKS-HABTFOltD  •  DALLAS 

(Opening  summer,  1954)  (Opening  foil,  19551 


The  Month  in  Retailing  (Cunlinued  from  page  12) 


have  been  iiisuificient  time  to  hold  full 
hearin];^s  in  advance.  The  Commission 
won  111  liavc  had  to  hold  hearings  after 
ihe  ini  l  eases  had  been  effected;  if  the 
increases  were  then  withdrawn  or  re- 
duieil  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
stores  lo  file  claims  for  refund  of  over¬ 
charges.  l.eonard  .Mongeon,  Traffic 
(nonp  manager,  said  that  the  defeat 
of  this  ineasnre  (it  was  sent  back  to 
(onnniitee)  was  in  large  part  due  to 
the  letters  and  telegrams  of  opposition 
that  the  Senators  receiveil  from  store 
traffic  managers. 

Branch  Building.  Work  began  last 
iiioiub  on  the  Stix,  Bakr  &  Fiii.i,kr  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  area,  Westroads  Cent¬ 
er,  nine  miles  from  the  main  store  in 
■St.  Louis.  The  center  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  fall  of  1955.  Stix,  Baer 
will  oicnpy  one  building,  with  250,()()() 
st|.  ft.;  a  seconil  bnililing  will  house 
specialty  shops,  in  a  third  there  will  be 
a  su|)ermaiket  and  variety  store.  The 
buildings  will  be  at  the  center  of  a 
L’2-atre  tract,  snrroniuled  by  parking 
area  to  aKonnnodate  LHOO  cars  at  a 
time.  Lwclve  additional  acres  arc  re¬ 
served  lor  fntnre  expansion.  Total 
cost  of  the  development  is  estimated  at 
Sb.250,0()0.  Preliminary  surveys  showed 
that  150,090  people  live  within  15  min¬ 
utes  driving  time  of  the  Center,  which 
has  highway  approaches  from  font  di- 
lections.  Speaking  at  a  stockholilers’ 
meeting.  Sidney  R.  Baer,  vice  chair¬ 
man  and  treasurer,  said  the  new  store 
should  produce  ailtled  volume  of.SIO 
to  S15  million. 

Wai.kkr's,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  .S4  million  branch 
in  East  Long  Beach,  to  be  compleieil 
in  the  summer  of  1955. 

SNKi.i.KNiniRo’s  will  build  a  branch 
in  metropolitan  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Oregon  Avenue  Shopping  (Center. 
city  housing  project  is  planned  in  the 
area,  as  part  of  Philailelphia’s  re-ilevel- 
opment  program. 

I  Capwki.i.’s  opened  a  branch  last 
month  in  Walnut  Cheek,  C^alif.,  18 
miles  east  of  Oakland.  ...  A  Lans- 
Bi'RGH  branch  with  120,00  sq.  ft.  of 
space  will  be  the  department  store 
center  of  a  13-acre  shopping  develop¬ 
ment  in  Langley  Park,  Md.,  suburb  of 
^  Washington.  ...  In  Nev\’  jersey,  L. 


Bambkrgkr’s  branch  in  the  Princeton 
Shopping  Center  will  open  in  August. 
Bamberger’s  Plainfield  branch  was 
opened  in  May.  The  Princeton  store, 
with  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  is  reported¬ 
ly  planned  to  handle  a  $5  million  vol¬ 
ume.  This  will  be  Banrberger’s  fourth 
branch. 

PEOPLE 

|amks  F.  Tobin  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.  last 
month.  He  has  been  executive  vice- 
president.  Werner  ,A.  Wieboldt,  who 
continues  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
has  held  the  post  of  president  as  well 
since  |anuary  1952. 

Max  Robb  was  elected  president  of 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
Harold  W.  Brightman  on  his  retire¬ 
ment.  Robb  has  been  executive  vice 
jjresiclent  of  Lit  Brothers  since  1949 
anil  general  merchandising  manager 
for  the  past  1 1  years.  Brightman  will 
continue  as  vice  president  of  (aty 
Stores  Company. 

Harry  L.  Marciii.es,  now  controller 
and  store  manager  of  Saks-34th,  New 
York,  will  beiome  controller  at  (iim- 
bel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh  on  September  1. 
He  will  succeed  R.  M.  Overall,  who 
has  held  that  (jost  for  17  years  and 
will  soon  retire.  Terrence  J.  Collins, 
general  superintendent  at  Saks-34th, 
will  replace  Margules  as  store  manager. 

Robert  B.  Lindsay  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  assistant  to  store  manage) 
and  president  Egil  Krogh  of  Sibley, 
L.indsay  &  Cuir  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
l^indsay  is  a  grandson  of  .Alexandei 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  store’s  founders. 
joHN  (i.  Hart  took  over  Lindsay’s  job 
as  opeiating  superintendent. 

BtiDD  (ioRE,  formerly  advertising 
manage)  of  Marshall  Field,  has  be- 
co)))e  publicity  director  of  Halle  Bros., 
(devela))d.  He  had  bee))  with  the 
(Chicago  Sun-Times  for  the  past  year. 

Abraham  Rosenberg,  forttierly  a 
viie  presidetit  of  Fedway  Stores,  was 
ttatned  getieral  ttterchandisitig  tttatia- 
ger  of  Ohrbach’s  Dowtitown  Store,  Los 
Angeles. 

W.  T.  K)I.diiff  becatne  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  promotion  director  of 
Lasalle  and  Koch,  Toledo.  For  the 
last  six  years,  he  was  sales  protnotiott 
tnattager  of  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company. 


Benjamin  H.Na))))n, president  of  Naram- 
Loeser's,  retuoied  last  )nonth  from  Europe, 
where  he  spe)it  four  weeks  as  a  n)ember  of 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  )nission  to 
study  n)eans  of  increasing  international 
trade.  He  is  shown  above  with  his  son, 
Attdrew  1.  Nattmt.  Maj«)r  Natnm’s  group 
visited  ttorthert)  Europe;  another  was  sent 
to  southern  Europe.  Both  will  submit 
their  rcjjorts  to  the  Department  of  Agtri- 
(ulture  this  niottth.  Namm  is  also  chair- 
mat)  of  NRDtiA’s  International  Division. 

This  tnonth.  Wade  G.  McCargo,  presi- 
dettt  of  NRDtiA  attd  president  of  H.  V. 
Baldwin  Co.,  is  representing  .American  re- 
tailitig  at  the  btternational  Trade  Fair  in 
Paris.  Later  he  will  visit  London  and 
Edittburgh  atid  there  deliver  official  invi¬ 
tations  to  retail  groups  to  send  delegates 
to  NRDGA’s  January,  1955  convention. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  president 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  was 
presented  with  Lot)g  Island  Universi¬ 
ty’s  “Matt  of  the  Year  it)  Retailing” 
award.  George  Farkas,  president  of 
Alexander’s,  Bronx,  arid  last  year’s 
avsard-winner,  presented  the  scroll. 
Rothschild  was  cited  as  “an  outstand¬ 
ing  retail  leader  whose  foresight  in  the 
field  of  employee-tnatiagetnent  rela- 
tiotis  has  set  a  ttew  standard  in  the 
industry.” 

H.  Charles  Bartleit  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  senior  vice  president  and 
director  of  sales  protnotion  and  tner- 
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chaiidising  at  Macy’s,  Kansas  City.  He 
held  similar  posts  for  the  last  two  years 
in  Macy’s  New  York  store. 

Roger  Justice  has  succeeded  the 
late  Robert  M.  Gisser  as  president  anil 
general  manager  of  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

C.  Virgil  Martin  has  been  elected 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
President  John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.  annonncetl 
simnltaneously  the  election  of  V^ernon 
E.  VicTORiNE  as  secretai7  and  John 
Clark  as  assistant  secretaiy. 

Ralph  T.  Friedmann  has  assumed 
the  presidency  of  Ed.  Sihnster  &  Co., 
Milwaukee.  He  succeeds  his  late 
brother.  Max  E.  Friedmann.  Two  new 
vice  presidents  were  electeil— Elmer 
.■\.  Bartelt,  who  is  also  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  and  Hugo  KuEt:ii- 
ENMEisTER,  vvlio  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
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company  . 

Gr:oRGE  W.  Dowdy,  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Belk  Brothers  Co.,  C^harlotte,  N.  CL, 
was  named  “The  Honorary  North 
C^arolinian  of  the  Year”  by  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi,  national  professional  fra¬ 
ternity  for  business  ailministration. 

John  CL  PixiuE,  president  of  H.  8:  S. 
Pogue  Co.,  C^incinnati,  celebrated  his 
TiOth  anniversary  with  the  store  at  a 
rally  of  employees  and  friends.  He  has 
headed  the  company  since  19.H7. 

Donald  C.  Dayton,  president  of  the 
Dayton,  Co.,  Minneapolis,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tlie  Associ- 
ted  Merchandising  Corp.,  succeeding 
fames  S.  Schotf,  president  of  Bloom- 
ingdale  Bros.  Three  new  vice  chair¬ 
men  were  also  voted  into  terms  run¬ 
ning  through  April,  1956.  They  are; 
Fred  Lazarus,  3rd,  vice  president  of 
The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati:  E. 
C.  Li  PM  AN,  president  of  the  Empori- 
um-Capwell,  San  Francisco;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Rich,  president  of  Rich’s,  Inc., 
Atlanta. 

D.  Richard  Rodi  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  personnel  director  of  Gimbel  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

Wallace  W.  Tudor  took  over  the 
duties  of  personnel  director  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Jerome  A.  Walker,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  personnel  manager  at  Gimbel’s, 
New  York,  became  personnel  manager 
of  the  Fordham,  Bronx  store  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


William  .Sciiuldenfrei,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  home  furnishings  admini- 
slralor  of  1..  Bamberger  8:  (^o.,  was 
eleited  chairman  of  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  (iroup,  NRlXiA.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  Wolee  who  resigneil 
heiause  of  aildetl  responsibilities  as 
divisional  merchandise  manager  at 
Salt  let’s,  Butfalo. 

'Fiiomas  V.  Barber,  senior  vice 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  8:  Co.,  has 
ailded  full  responsibility  for  Bamberg¬ 
er’s  branih  stores  to  his  other  duties. 

.Albert  B.  Smith  will  become  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  on  July  1. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

McC’.all’s  has  published  a  20-page 
pamphlet  on  how  to  run  a  pattern 
department,  anil  is  distributing  it  to 
all  retailers  who  stock  McC^all  pat¬ 
terns.  It  explains  the  company’s  stock 
control  and  re-oriler  helps;  includes 
good  ideas  for  housekeeping  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Entitled  “Easy  Does  It  .  .  .,” 
the  booklet  is  available  from  Pattern 
Sales  Promotion  Department,  McCall 
Corp.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Peim’erei.l  Manufacturing  Co.,  pre¬ 
paring  a  heavy  jiromotional  barrage 
for  August  white  sales,  reminds  retail¬ 
ers  that  the  growing  use  of  air  condi¬ 
tioners  widens  the  market  for  summer 
weight  blankets.  The  Pepperell  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  TV  show,  “Home,”  be¬ 
gins  on  June  30;  tie-in  counter  cards 
are  available  from  the  Pepperell  Trade 
Service  Bureau,  160  State  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Excellent  public  relations  material 
for  stores  in  many  communities  is  the 
.Advertising  Council’5  new  10-ad  ser¬ 
ies  in  the  better  schools  campaign. 
Local  newspapers  received  the  series 


in  .April.  .All  the  ads  urge  citizens  to 
get  behind  local  groups  working  to 
improve  the  public  schools;  one  offers 
a  free  booklet,  “How  Can  We  Get 
Enough  Good  Teachers?” 

Widening  scojje  of  the  stationery  de-  1 
partment,  and  bigger  activity  in  all  its  | 
lines  was  reflected  at  the  New  York  ll 
show  last  month,  and  in  announce-  | 
ments  from  several  resources.  Hall-  [■ 
MARK  Cards  is  sponsoring  a  gift  wrap  ij 
show,  which  had  its  premiere  at  the 
Denver  Dry  (iotxls  CLj.  last  month 
anil  will  travel  on  to  other  stores.  .  . . 
.Montag  Brothers,  Inc.  moved  into  a 
new  seven-acre  plant  and  office  build¬ 
ing  in  .Atlanta.  .  .  .  The  Stationery 
Show  had  a  registration  of  over  4,000  i* 
buyers.  .A  strong  trend  to  ilo-it-your- 
self  iileas  was  evident,  in  kits  for  mak¬ 
ing  C’.hristmas  cards  and  tree-trim¬ 
mings  and  wrapping  gifts. 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  last 
month  brought  out  a  revised  edition 
of  “How  to  Keep  Merchandising  Rec¬ 
ords,”  by  R.  Duffy  Lewis,  packaged  in 
a  kit  containing  several  months’  sup¬ 
ply  of  record-keeping  forms.  There  are 
10  forms  and  charts  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  efficient  stock  control  system.  ; 

.Any  merchandiser’s  trip  to  New  ; 
York  now  should  include  a  visit  to  ; 
Stetson’s  newly  opened  International 
Style  Center  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  48th 
Street.  Lighting,  fixturing  and  display  1 
all  offer  ideas  for  retail  adaptation. 


EQUIPMENT  ; 

New  Register  Gives  Customer  Count,  f 

National  Cash  last  month  introduced  I 
a  new  multi-total  register,  called  the  ^ 
“51.”  In  addition  to  registering  both 
departmental  and  over-all  sales  totals, 
it  provides  a  customer  count  by  de¬ 
partments— showing  how  many  cus¬ 
tomers  made  purchases  rather  than 
hotv  many  items  were  sold.  The  new 
register  has  no  lever  and  no  motor 
bar,  is  operated  instead  by  “depart¬ 
ment”  keys.  I’ouching  the  department 
key  sets  in  motion  this  cycle  of  opera¬ 
tions;  the  amount  adds  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  total,  the  customers’  receipt  total 
and  the  over-all  sales  total;  prints  on 
the  sales  record  inside  the  machine: 
adds  “one”  into  a  transaction  counter, 
and  does  not  add  any  further  items  on 
the  same  transaction;  and  identifies  j 
both  salesclerk  and  department  on  the  j 
sales  record.  Total  is  printed  on  the 
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Conveyor  Speeds  Cafeteria  Service 


P  AS  I'KR  service  is  possible  at  the  Joseph  Horne  ('.ompany’s  employee  tafeteria 
these  days,  thanks  to  a  conveyor  belt  system  and  the  cheerful  ccKtperation  of  the 
cafeteria's  patrons  in  making  use  of  it. 

In  Horne’s  employees’  tafeteria,  the  problem  was  to  get  the  soiled  dishes  back 
into  the  kitchen  fast  enough  to  keep  pate  with  the  needs  of  a  steady  stream  of 
hungry  people  during  a  lour-hotir  btisy  period.  I'lie  kitchen  had  adecpiate  dish¬ 
washing  ecpiipment,  but  the  dishes  just  didn’t  get  collected  and  tarried  back  fast 
enough  to  be  washed  and  ready  lor  use  when  they  were  wanted. 

Working  with  the  l.amsoii  Corporation,  New  V'ork,  the  store  installed  power 
driven  belt  conveyors  to  tarry  plates  to  and  from  the  dishwashing  equipment.  One 
conveyor,  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  left,  below,  was  installed  as  a  projecting 
island  in  the  dining  area  and  was  fitted  with  a  white  neoprene  belt.  Kinployees 
were  asked  to  do  as  the  girl  in  the  picture  is  doing— to  place  their  soiled  plates, 
tups  and  silver  on  their  trays  and  then  to  place  the  trays,  rather  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dishes,  on  the  belt.  I'liey  complied  readily. 

rite  photograph  below  and  to  the  right  shows  how  the  white  Itelt  fretm  the 
dining  area  brings  trays  behind  the  scenes.  I  here  it  meets  another  conveyor 
belt  at  right  angles,  and  this  .second  belt  moves  the  trays  and  soiled  dishes  directly 
into  the  dishwashing  area. 

Finally,  after  the  cleansing  |>r(Kess  has  been  completed,  a  ihiicl  powered  con¬ 
veyor  belt  tarries  clean  dishes,  silver  and  glassware  to  the  tafeteria  line.  I  he 
powered  belt  discharges  ontc)  a  section  of  roller  gravity  conveyor,  shown  at  the 
left,  above,  from  which  the  cafeteria  line  is  stcKked. 

W'ith  everyone  handling  his  own  dishes,  the  cafeteria  line  is  always  supplied 
with  clean  china  and  service  is  improved  for  all. 
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because  diners  place  trays'  on  belt 


and  dishes  reach  dishwashers  promptly. 


.‘>.40, 000.  (Fhe  large  scale  “giant 
brains”  involve  an  investment  of  hall 
a  million  or  more.)  Burrough’s  ElOl, 
first  of  the  new  line,  has  a  memory 
storage  unit  of  the  magnetic  drum 
typ'e,  which  transfers  information  to 
the  computing  mechanism  when  it  is 
needed.  A  keyboard  introduces  data 
into  the  machine,  which  prints  final 
answers  in  immediately  usable  form. 
Little  training  is  required  to  operate 
the  machine,  and  all  the  eejuipment  is 
contained  in  a  desk-size  cabinet.  The 
present  mcxlel  is  designed  chiefly  for 
engineering  and  scientific  use,  but 
Burroughs  visualizes  a  wide  variety  of 
retail  applications. 


customer’s  receipt  by  touching  a  cash  add  variable  point  of  sales  inlorma- 
lotal  key.  tion  to  the  fixed  unit  control  data  al¬ 

ready  contained  on  the  tag  coupon. 
Control  by  Tags.  Reviewing  develop-  The  register-created  tape  may  then  be 

ments  of  their  new  Print-Punch  passed  through  standard  tape-to-card 

Marking  .Machine,  Dennison  Manufac-  machines  to  create  punched  c  ards,  or, 
tiiriiig  Co.  reports  that  Underwood  ultimately,  it  may  constitute  direct  in- 
Lorp.  will  soon  be  supplying  a  reader  jnit  to  an  electronic  computer, 
lor  converting  the  Dennison  tag  cou- 

[xins  to  small  Samas  tabulating  cards.  Retail-Scale  Electronics.  Fdec  tronit 

Both  International  Business  .Machines  computing  techniejues  are  gradually 

f'Orp.  and  Remington-Rand,  Inc.  al-  being  brought  within  reach  of  ordi- 

ready  have  model  readers  to  convert  nary  business  users.  IBM  introduced 

the  Dennison  tag.  National  (>ash  Reg-  its  “702”  data  processing  machine  last 

ister  Company  is  working  on  a  reader  month;  and  Burroughs  Corji.  an- 

and  tape  punch  integrated  with  a  cash  nounced  a  new  line  of  electronic  com- 

tegister.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  puters  on  which  the  price  will  be  about 


at  the  same  time,  lall  tar  short  of  the 
expense  of  complete  checking? 

Intelligent  and  progressive  manage¬ 
ment  must  recognize  that  this  cah  illa¬ 
tion  of  risk  is  as  necessary  to  a  pioixr 
decision  as  are  the  native  ability,  ex¬ 
perience  and  intuition  of  the  responsi¬ 
ble  executive.  For  these  virtues,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  substitute:  but  they 
should  be  implemented  with  facts  so 
gathered  and  so  presented  that  they 
will  elicit  a  decision  that  is  objeitive 
aiul  impersonal. 

With  this  approath,  we  tan  liiing 
about  a  reconsideration  of  services  anil 
operating  requirements  that  will  help 
us  to  eliminate  the  non-essentials  ami 
the  investment  in  manpower  that  does 
not  protluce  a  return.  1  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  objective  approach  imist 
necessarily  be  confined  to  the  larger 
jnoblems  facing  retail  management. 
It  has  application  to  the  department 
level  in  the  scheduling  of  selling  stalls, 
in  the  creation  of  wrapping  standards, 
in  the  development  of  a  maintenance 
piogram,  in  directing  the  How  of  pack¬ 
ages  through  delivery,  etc.  It  has  ap¬ 
plication  not  only  in  those  operations 
which  bear  directly  on  the  character 
of  customer  service,  but  also  to  in¬ 
ternal  activities,  which  allect  our  cus¬ 
tomers  only  indirectly.  For  example, 
lor  many  years,  it  was  felt  that  dupli¬ 
cate  address  labels  had  to  be  careftdly 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  adjust 
ment  tracing  and  delivery  prorations. 
By  calctdating  the  risk,  many  man¬ 
hours  have  been  eliminated,  since  it 
was  shown  that  the  fretjuency  of  their 
use  did  not  merit  their  iqikeep. 


Re-Discover  Discipline 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


Expense  and  Service 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


merely  admitted  that  a  risk  exists;  and 
since  it  is  obviously  a  large  risk,  we 
have  avoided  taking  it. 

Fhe  question  arises;  Would  ive  have 
a  centralized  adjustment  department 
if  we  weie  to  calculate  the  risk  of 
de-centra lized  adjustments?  Or  wtndd 
an  objective  analysis  of  adjtistments 
handled  yield  the  concltision  that  the 
risk  of  de  centralization,  though  exist¬ 
ent,  is  low’  enough  to  be  acceptable? 

.\nother  example  may  be  found  in 
our  procedures  for  checking  inbound 
merchandise.  Were  we  to  eliminate 
checking,  we  w'ould  undoubtedly  lose 
a  certain  number  of  dollars  through 
inaccurate  billing  and  transit  losses. 
But  is  it  correct  to  insist  on  100  per 
cent  checking  to  overcome  this  risk, 
the  size  of  w'hich  has  never  been  accur¬ 
ately  calculated?  Is  it  not  possible— 
or  indeed  quite  likely— that  a  sampling 
plan  for  checking  inbound  merchan¬ 
dise  cotild  be  developed  that  wotild 
prevent  sulistantial  losses,  btu  would 


to  face  up  to  issues,  even  though  min¬ 
or,  at  the  time  they  arise,  and  assist  in 
their  handling,  w'here  desirable.  Is 
this,  in  effect,  advocating  a  “get  tough” 
attitude?  In  one  respect,  at  least,  the 
answer  is  “Yes.”  For,  unless  super¬ 
vision  is  firm  (albeit  understanding), 
indifference,  carelessness,  wastefulness 
and  other  undesirable  personal  weak¬ 
nesses  w'ill  inevitably  grow.  In  the 
end,  we  may  have  many  more  siq)er- 
visors  than  we  can  afford  who  “get 
along  w’ell”  w’ith  their  subordinates, 
but  who,  in  the  process,  have  allowed 
the  development  of  costly  and  inorale- 
low’ering  practices  w'hich  top  manage¬ 
ment  cannot  tolerate  in  the  aggregate 
and  still  stay  in  profitable  business. 

It’s  time  to  accept  this  leadership 
challenge.  To  do  otherwise,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  to  turn  our  backs 
on  one  of  the  important  unwritten 
codes  in  the  personnel  profession— the 
maintenance  of  equity  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee. 


SELF-SERVICE  PLAN 
FOR  HOSIERY 


Merchandising  Expenses.  I'tili/iii^ 
the  same  approach,  we  should  ir;t 
overlook  our  responsibility  for  dial- 
lenging  unsound  merchandise  piacti 
ces,  which  inciea^e  expenses  more  than 
they  contribute  to  either  sales  or 
markup.  What  does  it  cost  us  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  process  merchandise  iliai 
arrives  erratically  in  large  amounts  so 
as  to  protect  period-end  open  to  buy 
jiositions?  Wherein  lies  the  wisdom  of 
purchasing  a  six  months  supply  of  an 
item  at  one  time  to  obtain  a  discount 
which  is  dissipated  in  the  costs  of  stor¬ 
age  and  multiple  handlings?  What  is 
it  worth  investing  in  the  eHort  to  in¬ 
duce  resources  to  pre-jjack  and  pre¬ 
mark?  Where  is  the  assembly  cost  of 


O  ELF-SERVICE  fixtures  and  informative  pre-packaging  are  offered  by  the  Diamond 
Hosiery  Company  for  Fruit  of  the  Loom  nylons.  Lhe  heat-sealed  cellophane  pack¬ 
age  shows  color  clearly  as  well  as  the  complete  construction  information  that  appears 
on  the  stocking  welt;  it  also  has  a  device  to  indicate  the  length.  There  are  three 
selling  fixtures.  One  is  the  floor  stand  shown,  holding  30  dozen.  Each  vertical  row 
is  designed  to  hold  one  color  of  a  style  in  separate  size  compartments.  Reserve 
shelves  hold  another  .30  dozen.  A  counter  top  fixture  is  identical  except  for  smaller 
reserve  space.  The  cash  register  unit  can  he  attached  as  shown  above  or  set  on  top 
of  register  (or  counter).  It  holds  five  dozen  pairs. 


uiercii.tiulise  greater— at  the  resource’s 
factoiv  or  in  our  own  workroom? 

The  answer  for  iny  store  may  not 
be  the  same  as  the  answer  for  yours.  1 
merely  raise  the  questions  to  indicate 
that  merchandising  practices,  in  them¬ 
selves,  create  expenses  and  that  if  we 
are  to  control  expenses,  we  often  must 
examine  merchandising  practices. 

l  oo  often,  the  concept  of  calcidated 
risk  pre  supposes  an  extremely  formal 
and  protracted  investigation.  W'hile 
this  may  be  necessary  in  our  broader 
prol)lems,  let  me  urge  adoption  of  this 
concept  in  resolving  departmental 
considerations.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
represents  a  habit  of  mind,  an  attitude 
of  thinking  for  daily  use. 

Method  Study  Urgent.  The  key  to 

operating  a  store  in  a  tightening  econ¬ 
omy  lies  in  method.  It  means  knowing 
how  to  find  the  “decision-finding” 
facts,  through  sanqding  plans  and  risk 


calculations,  rather  than  seeking  an¬ 
swers  solely  from  the  experiences  of 
other  organizations.  It  is  knowledge 
and  use  of  proper  methcxis  that  will 
solve  the  problems  of  rising  costs  in 
payrolls,  supplies  and  repairs.  Reviews 
(jf  solutions  and  experiences  of  others 
cannot  prcKluce  this  tyjje  of  problem 
solving,  riie  complexities  we  are  en¬ 
countering  in  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  business  recjuire  development  of 
administrative  and  management  tech- 
nicpies  in:  (I)  Gathering  the  facts  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  management  decision,  and 
(2)  .Vrriving  at  the  successfid  solu¬ 
tion  predicated  on  an  array  of  facts 
gathered. 

The  methcxis  that  must  be  used  are 
common  methcxis  and  available  to  all 
of  us.  We  must  explore  these  methods, 
these  new  tools  in  our  managerial 
chest  of  skills.  Let  its  develop  sound 
methcxis.  .Sound  solutions  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course. 


Harvard’s  Figures  on  1953  (Continued  from  page  21) 


lion  volume  scored  a  slightly  better 
advance  in  I95.S  than  the  sales  of  stores 
having  no  branches. 

Gross  Margin.  Ciross  margin  rate  ad¬ 
vanced  one-half  cjf  one  per  cent  of 
sales,  going  from  .H5.8  per  cent  to  a 
typical  figure  of  Hfi.S  per  cent.  The 
best  figure  appeared  for  the  top  vol¬ 
ume  stores,  -Ib.C)  per  cent  in  the  S50 
million  plus  classification.  However, 
over  the  wide  range  from  .S500,000  up 
to  .'520  million,  the  typical  figures  var¬ 
ied  only  between  .S5.2  per  cent  and 
35.9  per  cent. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  jier 
gross  sales  transaction,  a  group  of 
larger  stores  typically  obtained  a  gross 
margin  of  SI. 47  out  of  ,S4.09  net  sales 
income,  as  compared  with  SI. 435  out 
of  S4.04  in  1952.  In  other  words  they 
carried  through  to  gross  margin  70  jjer 
cent  of  the  increase  in  the  average 
gross  sales  transaction. 

With  OPS  price  controls  out  of  the 
picture  and  with  the  price  level  steady, 
store  managements,  hard  pressed  to 
cover  rising  expenses,  sought  opportu¬ 
nities  to  improve  markons  in  1953; 
and  their  efforts  achieved  a  boost  to 
38.8  per  cent  of  retail,  up  0.4  per  cent 
from  the  level  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  identical  with  the  figures 

STORES 


both  for  1950  and  for  the  prewar  year 
19.39. 

Both  the  markdowns  and  the  total 
retail  reductions  remained  steady,  at 
5.25  per  cent  of  net  sales  for  the  former 
and  7.5  per  cent  for  the  latter.  The 
experience  on  stock  shortages  in  1953 
was  that  they  were  at  least  held  in 
check,  with  figures  ranging,  as  in  1952, 
from  approximately  one  per  cent  to 
1.5  jjer  cent  of  net  sales.  The  larger 
stores  with  their  characteristically 
greater  complexity  of  management 
problems  typically  experienced  the 
greater  relative  losses. 

The  small  change  in  the  cash  dis¬ 
count  figure,  from  2.75  jier  cent  of  net 
sales  to  2.7  per  cent  is  perhaps  a  little 
out  of  keeping  with  the  clear  existence 
of  a  buyers’  market  during  1953  and 
with  the  fact  that  a  considerable  gap 
remains  to  be  bridged  between  this 
figure  and  the  better-than-three  [)er 
cent  cash  discount  earning  (as  a  jier- 
centage  of  sales)  that  was  typical  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Stock  turnover  in  department  stores 
in  1953  slackened  from  the  4.3  times 
figure  of  1952  to  a  common  figure  of 
4.15  times.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
slower  stock-turn,  year-end  inventories 
(at  the  lower  of  cost  or  market)  were 
0.5  per  cent  lower  as  a  weighted  aver- 


TfCennUl 

Without  obligation,  please  give 
me  whatever  information  is  avail¬ 
able  about  the  following  securities 
which — 

Q  I  now  own  (  please  give  num¬ 
ber  of  shares),  or  which  .  .  . 
□  I  am  now  considering  buying 


I  should  like  to  have  your  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  investment  of 

_ My  objective  is 

Q  Safety  of  capital,  or 
Q  Dividends  of  5%-6%,  or 
Q  Increase  in  value 


City  &  Slate  _ 


Just  fill  in  and  mail  to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  1-SS 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  106  Cities 
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age  for  the  rejwrting  stores  than  were 
inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Costs  of  Doing  Business.  The  tide  of 
rising  costs  pushed  a  little  higher  in 
1953.  The  advance  of  0.3  per  cent  of 
sales  was  the  same  as  the  rise  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  typical  weight¬ 
ed  average  total  expense  rate  of  33.8 
|)ei  cent  for  1953  stands  as  the  highest 
trade-wide  figure  shown  in  these  de¬ 
partment  store  studies  since  1940. 
Apparently  under  existing  conditions 
such  relatively  slight  sales  increases  as 
those  of  the  past  three  years  cannot 
prevent  the  expense  ratio  from  edging 
up.  Seemingly  these  relationships  of 
sales  and  business  costs  during  this 
period  leave  little  doubt  as  to  what 
will  happen  to  the  expense  ratio  when 
and  if  sales  recede  measurably. 

Since  sales  increased  in  1953,  it  was 
of  course  the  higher  dollar  outlay  for 
operating  costs  that  caused  the  ex¬ 
pense  percentage  to  rise.  This  dollar 
expenditure  was  2.5  per  cent  greater 
for  the  324  identical  firms  reporting  in 
both  years.  Since  comparisons  on  a 
similar  identical  firm  basis  for  the  two 
preceding  years  revealed  dollar  ex¬ 
pense  increases  of  three  per  cent  and 
five  per  cent  respectively,  with  sales 
advances  of  about  two  per  cent,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  rise  of  dollar 
expenditure  for  operating  costs  is 
gradually  leveling  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  operating  cost  outlays  frequent¬ 
ly  are  more  closely  related  to  number 
of  transactions  than  to  dollar  sales 
volume,  and  in  1953  the  number  of 
gross  sales  transactions  diminished 
fractionally. 

Percentagewise,  a  large  part  of  the 
increase  in  1953  cost  of  doing  business 
was  accounted  for  by  the  upward  shift 
of  payroll  from  18.15  per  cent  to  18.4 
per  cent.  This  is  the  highest  common 
figure  for  department  store  wages  and 
salaries  shown  in  these  studies  for  20 
years. 

In  this  year’s  study  pensions  and  re 
tirement  allowances  have  been  pulled 
out  of  the  other  unclassified  ex|)ense 
tlivision  because  of  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  these  outlays.  For  1953 
such  costs  typically  ranged  from  0.15 
|>er  cent  in  the  $1  million  to  S2  mil¬ 
lion  bracket  to  0.5  per  cent  for  the  top- 
volume  stores. 


Earnings.  Since  the  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage  advanced  0.5  pter  cent  while 
the  total  expense  ratio  was  rising  0.3 
per  cent,  the  difference  of  0.2  |)er  cent 
was  added  to  the  next  merchandise 
operating  profit  (over  and  above  in¬ 
terest  on  owned  capital)  giving  a 
weighted  common  figure  of  2.5  per 
cent  as  against  the  2.3  per  cent  of  1952. 
.\fter  crediting  back  the  inputed  inter¬ 
est  as  well  as  other  net  income,  the  1953 
earnings  before  taxes  came  up  to  5.2 
per  cent  as  against  5.0  per  cent.  In 
relation  to  the  average  gross  salescheck 
of  $4.45  (for  large  stores)  earnings  be¬ 
fore  taxes  came  to  20.5  cents. 

The  federal  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  subtracted  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  as  in  1952,  2.6  per  cent, 
or,  in  terms  of  the  average  gross  sales 
transaction,  10.5  cents.  After  taxes  the 
final  net  earnings  of  department  stores 
in  1953  amounted  to  2.6  per  cent  of 
sales,  as  compared  with  2.4  per  cent  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  1953  earn¬ 
ings  ratio  applied  to  the  slightly  high¬ 
er  sales  volume  (-(-  1.2  per  cent) 
yielded  dollar  earnings  9.5  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1952.  To  be  noted, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  final  “net 
net”  was  29  per  cent  below  1950,  and 
eight  per  cent  below'  the  readjustment 
year  1949. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  out  of  the 
five-cent  larger  average  salescheck  in 
1953,  31/2  cents  was  the  amount  car¬ 


ried  through  to  gross  margin.  Of  this 
31/2  cents  the  higher  ojrerating  ex¬ 
penses  in  1953  absorbed  three  cents, 
and  so  only  one-half  cent  came 
through  to  raise  the  final  earnings 
from  91/2  cents  to  10  cents  per  sale. 

It  is  important  also  to  look  at  earn¬ 
ings  in  relation  to  invested  capital. 
When  the  1953  final  profits  after  taxes 
were  figured  as  percentages  on  capital 
stock  and  surplus,  the  typical  figures 
ranged  from  5.5  per  cent  in  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  bracket  to  7.5 
per  cent,  which  figure  appeared  not 
only  in  the  top  volume  group  but  also 
in  the  $2  million  to  $5  million  and  $10 
million  to  $20  million  classes.  Al¬ 
though  these  rates  of  return  are  still 
below  normal  in  the  light  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  they  represent  a  perceptible 
improvement  over  1952,  since  at  least 
three  of  the  volume  groups  achieved 
better  figures. 

The  profit  performance  in  1953  of 
department  stores  with  branches  was 
just  slightly  inferior  to  the  showing  of 
department  stores  having  no  branches, 
on  the  basis  of  comparisons  applying 
to  the  volume  groups  above  $10  mil 
lion.  In  cities  over  500,000  where 
much  of  the  branch  store  activity  is 
centererl,  the  stores  with  branches 
showed  to  better  advantage.  Although 
the  branch-operating  companies  en 
joyed  higher  gross  margins,  they  also 
encountered  higher  expense  ratios. 


Sales  Promotion  Convention  {Contimied  from  page  23) 


(based  on  the  traditional  rule  that 
item  ads  should  produce  10  times  their 
cost  in  immediate  sales  results)  is  that 
50  per  cent  of  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  is  w'asted. 

Gagged  and  Blindfolded.  Shoidd  the 
ad  department  be  blamed  for  this? 
•Miss  Goold  said  not;  her  candidate 
for  the  blame  was  top  management: 
“Because  from  what  I  can  observe  of 
the  way  stores  are  organized  and  run 
today,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  many 
store  heads  are  deliberately  binding, 
blindfolding,  and  gagging  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  their  ailvertising.  I  can’t  recall 
a  time  when  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  has  had  so  pitifully  little  support 
and  encouragement  from  top  manage¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Up  and  down  the  land, 
qualified  advertising  executives  are 


losing  sovereignty  over  their  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Buyers  and  merchandising  men  are 
being  allowed  to  take  over,  she  said- 
deciding  what  merchandise  shall  Ite 
advertised,  demanding  certain  media, 
influencing  art  treatment  and  writing 
a  large  part  of  the  copy.  Too  often, 
said  Miss  Goold,  there  lies  behind  the 
autocratic  demands  of  the  buyer  the 
fact  that  he  has  accepted  vendor 
money  for  an  atl— and  when  the  coop 
erative  ad  program  is  erratically  con 
ceived  or  badly  administeretl,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  item,  media  atul  time  may  all 
he  against  the  judgment  of  the  ad  man 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  store. 

Under  these  ( ircumstances,  the  stoic 
promotion  executive  is  unable  to  prac¬ 
tice  his  profession.  Miss  Cioold  said; 
he  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  atl 


mechanic.  Some  store  heads,  she  ob- 
servetl,  have  said  that  their  advertising 
people  are  not  “mature”  enough  to 
formulate  jxjiicy;  if  that  is  so,  manage¬ 
ment  should  look  to  its  own  attitudes 
for  the  reason: 

“What  security  and  what  supf>ort  is 
management  giving  retail  advertising 
people  today?  For  want  of  manage¬ 
ment  support,  scores  of  good  advertis- 
ing  people  have  abandoned  retailing 
for  other  fields— where,  let  me  say,  a 
great  many  of  them  are  earning  Iretter 
salaries  under  infinitely  pleasanter 
working  conditions. 

“Before  it’s  too  late,  I  urge  store 
heads  to  take  the  shackles  off  advertis¬ 
ing  people.  .  .  .  Advertising  is  a  highly 
specialized  subject,  totally  distinct 
from  buying,  control,  housekeeping  or 
any  other  function  in  the  store.  It 
should  not  be  prepared  according  to 
the  whims,  vagaries  and  opinions  of  a 
dozen  different  buyers  nor  arbitrated 
in  the  occasional  spare  moments  that 
the  merchandising  division  can  wrest 
from  its  own  crushing  responsibilities. 

.  .  .  (iood,  strong,  informative  and  in 
spired  retail  advertising  is  needed  as  it 
has  never  been  needed  Irefore— to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  poorly  trained  and 
apathetic  salespeople.  For  if  selling 
can’t  be  done  over  the  counter,  it  can 
and  must  be  done  over  the  morning  or 
after-dinner  coffee— propelling  custom¬ 
ers  towards  the  store  who  know  from 
reading  the  ads  precisely  what  they 
want,  why  they  want  it  and  just  where 
to  find  it  in  the  store.” 

More  Facts,  Please.  Charlotte  .Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  specializes  in  hauling 
high-flying  advertisers  Isack  to  earth, 
had  a  new  list  of  examples  of  how 
stores  frustrate  their  customers  by  leav¬ 
ing  obviously  necessary  buying  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  their  ads  and  displays. 
Example:  the  stocking  ad  that  de¬ 
scribes  colors  as  “Gay  Blade,”  “Bark,” 
etc.,  soliciting  mail  orders  but  offering 
no  clue  as  to  what  the  colors  actually 
look  like.  (This  goes  lor  other  mer¬ 
chandise  too.  lire  delight  in  fancy 
Jnd  uninformative  color  names  in¬ 
creasingly  afflicts  rug,  curtain  and 
drapery  ads.) 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Montgomery  point¬ 
ed  out,  stores  fall  into  even  more  obvi- 
I  ous  errors:  sometimes  they  neglect  to 
mention  store  location,  telephone 
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^et  ready  for  your 
biggest  selling  season 
of  the  year  . . .  attend 
this  important  Dis¬ 
play  Show.  See  the 
latest.  Every  nation¬ 
ally  known  display 
manufacturer  will 
be  represented  with 
fresh,  exciting  ideas. 
Men  especially  train¬ 
ed  and  experienced 
in  display  art,  design 
and  production  will 
be  available  to  advise 
you  and  help  you  with 
any  display  problems. 
Display  is  a  proven 
help  to  move  more 
merchandise . . .  make 
plans  now  to  attend 
this  Display  Show. 


•  Mannequins 

•  Papers 

•  Fabrics 

•  Novelties 

•  Fixtures 

•  Accessories 

•  Flowers 

•  Decoratives 

•  Set  Pieces 

•  Plaster 

•  Plastics 

•  Plastic  Post,  Ledge 

and  Case  Units 

•  Papier-Mache 

•  Wood 

•  Metal 

•  Floorings 

•  Backgrounds 

•  Window 

•  Interior 

•  Outdoor 

U  •  Sign  Machines 
1  •  Supplies 
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^enf  Charge 
mrU Customers  \ 
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ous;  selling  charge  lists  to  niaga/ines 
for  circulation  promotion  subjects  a 
store’s  customers  to  a  deluge  of  solici¬ 
tation  and  will  eventually  lower  the 
readership  of  all  direct  mail.  And  why, 
she  asked,  don’t  stores  occasionally  in¬ 
clude  a  small  surprise  or  gift  in  their 
mailings— a  sheet  of  Air  Mail  stickers 
or  a  book  mark.^  It  would  increase 
readership  attention. 


MORE  SALES,.. 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


al  ad  people  should  have  some  say  in 
what’s  being  promoted  and  your 
thinking  can  be  important  in  helping 
your  store  to  serve  best  and  profit 
most.  What  will  it  be:  brand  name  or 
bribe  name?” 

He  concluded:  Too  many  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  preocciijiied  with  the 
deal  features  on  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing;  they  are  tieglecting,  as  a  result, 
some  ilepartments  that  need  sound, 
aggressive  merchatidising  far  more 
than  they  need  manufacturers’  ad 
money.  Their  short-sighted  drive  to 
match  some  manufacturers’  allowan¬ 
ces  drains  prctmotional  money  from 
hot  items  and  promotable  ideas;  bv 
over-advertising  on  second  rate  goods 
they  merely  succeed  in  increasing  their 
:u!vcrtising  costs. 


Using  Cooperative  Programs.  \  well- 
planned  retail-minded  coojrerative  atl- 
vertising  program  can  be  tremend¬ 
ously  valuable  to  both  manufacturer 
and  store;  what  is  the  best  planning 
ami  the  best  handling  differs  accortl- 
ing  to  manufacturer  and  store  needs. 

Elmer  Ward,  Jr.,  tlirector  of  pidrlicitv 
for  Palm  Beach  Clothes,  described  how 
his  plan  works;  how  retailers  can  use 
it  to  best  advantage. 

Palm  Beach  divides  its  advertising 
appropriation  equally  between  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  cooperative  money. 

The  factors  that  make  this  ideal  for 
the  company’s  purpose,  said  Ward,  are 
its  selective  distribution  pattern  and 
the  seasonal  character  of  its  business. 

Because  of  these  factors.  Palm  Beach  tliat 
Iniys  90  per  cent  of  its  national  space 
in  newspapers,  providing  ideal  tie-in 
for  local  stores.  This  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  w’ill  buy  750,000  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  space  in  93  markets;  expec  ts  and  experience, 
dealer  tie-ins  to  amount  to  4.5  million 
lines. 

In  appraising  cooperative  deals, 

Ward  advised  stores  to  study  the 
manufacturer’s  distribution  pattern. 

The  manufacturer  with  selective  rath¬ 
er  than  dense  distribution  has  the 
problem  of  localizing  the  demand, 
which  is  a  logical  reason  for  coopera-  ments,  d 
tive  allowances.  Ideally,  his  whole  ad 
program  will  be  planned  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  dealer’s  job. 

But  double  billing  or  the  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  can  cause  him  to  take  over  the  job 
on  his  own. 

The  “nameless  wonders”  who  offer 
alluring  cooperative  deals  in  order  to 
establish  volume  are  another  matter.  perience  w 
Ward  said  that  such  offers  usually 
mean  over-priced  merchandise,  and 
the  cooperative  deal  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  less  useful  by  far  than  a  good 
quality  brand  with  no  cooperative  fea¬ 
ture  at  all. 

“Buyers  today,”  he  said,  “are  too 
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number,  open  hours;  in  both  ads  and 
window  displays  they  neglect  to  say 
what  department  has  the  merchandise 
and  where  the  department  is;  they  use 
mail  order  coupons  that  are  too  small 
or  won’t  take  ink  without  blotting. 

These  are  oversights,  errors  of  omis¬ 
sion.  More  troubling  is  the  apparent 
failure  to  realize  that  customers  read 
and  look  at  displays  not  just  to  be 
reminded  of  w  hat  they  need,  but  to  get 
useful  information  about  merchandise 
and  its  uses.  For  example,  said  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  a  woman  is  less  likely  to 
be  thinking  that  she’d  like  a  new  lip¬ 
stick  with  a  fancy  new  name  than  to  be 
wondering  why  her  lipstick  doesn’t  go 
on  nicely.  .An  atl  tliat  told  her  how  to 
put  on  a  prettier  mouth  could  sell  her 
“lipstick  brushes  and  a  lipstick  ward¬ 
robe  of  colors  and  types  for  summer 
and  winter.” 

Women  are  complaining,  reported 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  that  retail  copy¬ 
writers  are  misleading  the  customer  in 
their  do-it-yourself  ads— “you  say  ‘easy’ 
far,  far  too  easily.”  She  suggested  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  accomplishment  and  the  money 
saved— and  less  emphasis  be  put  on 
false  ideas  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
floor  can  be  laid  or  furniture  painted. 

On  the  use  of  direct  mail.  Tide’s 
columnist  had  a  batch  of  cortnnents: 
store  mailings  all  tend  to  bunch  up 
on  Mondays;  copy  in  manufacturer- 
supplied  envelope  stuffers  is  monoton¬ 


4  NEW  career  has  developed  in  re- 
tailing;  branch  store  management, 
to  which  the  executive  must  bring  a 
blend  of  fact-fiiuling,  merchandising, 
operating  and  public  relations  skills 
is  quite  different  from  anything 
tlemanded  by  a  single  job  in  the  down¬ 
town  store.  The  principles  of  branch 
store  success  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development,  but  from  their  research 
three  speakers  were 
able  to  fonmdate  and  contribute  some 
of  these  principles. 

Perry  H.  .Meyers,  director  of  re¬ 
search,  .Allied  Stores,  Inc.,  described 
the  specific  differences  between  the 
downtown  customer  and  the  customer 
who  lives  in  the  new  sidjurbs,  in  terms 
of  the  latter’s  merchandise  require- 
department  by  department. 
The  text  of  this  important  piece  of 
customer  analysis  appears,  only  slight¬ 
ly  condensed,  on  page  24.  Julia  Lee, 
public  relations  director.  Woodward  8c 
Lothrop,  described  some  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  her  store’s  prize  winning  lom- 
munity  program  in  the  suburbs;  and 
Harold  Gilbert  drew  on  his  recent  ex- 
ith  Lit  Brothers  to  discuss 
the  promotional  angles  of  a  branch 
store  opening. 


Public  Relations.  The  dollar  and  cents 
purpose  of  a  public  relations  program. 
Mrs.  Lee  stressed,  is  to  create  spending 
traffic;  that  traffic  goes  where  the  cus- 
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tomer  is  best  understood  and  most 
efficiently  served.  This  requires,  first, 
an  internal  public  relations  program; 
she  uiged  that  the  store  employee  mag- 
aiine  feature  the  branch  store  promi¬ 
nently  before  and  after  its  opening. 

Externally,  branch  store  public  re¬ 
lations,  as  Wocniward  &  Lothrop  prac¬ 
tices  it.  is  a  matter  of  making  the  store 
a  center  about  which  many  commu¬ 
nity  activities  revolve.  The  store  audi¬ 
torium,  available  to  local  organisa¬ 
tions,  is  booked  for  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  sponsoring  community 
events,  .Mrs.  Lee  advised  cooperation 
with  local  organizations.  Many  of  the 
Wootlward  &  Lothrop  activities  have 
this  double  sponsorship.  Among  the 
programs  that  the  store  has  put  on, 
she  listed:  a  sports  week  for  men  and 
boys,  featuring  exhibitions  by  ball 
players,  tennis  players  and  fishermen; 
a  sports  car  show,  antique  automobile 
show,  |>et  shows  for  the  children.  Cus¬ 
tomers  have  attended  “seminars”  in 
square  dancing  and  bridge,  classes  in 
flower  arranging,  gift  wrapping,  sew¬ 
ing.  Woodward’s  put  on  the  first 
“finance  forum”  for  women;  held  a 
career  forum  for  high  school  students, 
including  aptitude  testing.  Boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  have  attended 
conferences  on  summer  camps;  gar¬ 
dening  lectures  and  shows  go  on  con¬ 
tinuously;  professional  women,  club 
women,  individual  religious  groups 
have  all  had  programs  worked  out  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  store.  The  store 
publishes  a  customer  magazine.  The 
Suburban  Spectator,  devoted  to  com¬ 
munity  interests. 

“Every  one  of  these  programs,”  Mrs. 
Lee  concluded,  “yielded  an  effective 
tangible  good,  measurable  not  only  by 
dollar  volume  increase  but  also  by  the 
great  increase  of  employee  interest 
and  efficiency.” 


al  store. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
using  all  the  time  available  while  the 
store  is  being  planned  and  built.  Once 
the  ground  has  been  purchased,  the 
first  promotion  job  is  to  “log  the  area” 
for  publicity  outlets,  community  lead¬ 
ers,  organized  groups  and  institutions 
amt  prepare  a  card  index  of  names. 

Thereafter,  the  promotion  never 
flags.  It  tiegins  with  a  well-publicized 
luncheon  of  community  and  business 
leaders  at  which  the  branch  plans  are 
made  known.  Here  is  an  outline  of 
some  of  Ciilbert’s  suggestions  for  the 
months  that  follow: 


Ground-Breaking  Ceremonies.  Invite 
the  special  list,  including  competitive 
store  heads;  send  publicity  to  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  trade  press;  pull  in  school 
bands  and  chorus  for  a  parade;  remem¬ 
ber  a  silvered  shovel  for  the  ground¬ 
breaking;  if  you’re  wise,  you’ll  let  a 
few  uninvited  local  jieople  slip  into 
the  refreshment  tent  for  watered  cock¬ 
tails;  give  mementos. 


Branch-Launching.  Between  the  time  a 
store  decides  on  a  new  branch  and  the 
time  the  new  liranch  opens  for  busi¬ 
ness,  the  promotion  man  has  a  period 
of  nioiuhs,  perhaps  a  year,  in  which  to 
establish  a  welcome  in  the  new  com¬ 
munity.  If  he  is  successful,  the  branch 
starts  off  with  good  business  and  con¬ 
tinues  that  way.  Harold  Gilbert,  form¬ 
erly  sales  promotion  manager  of  Lit 
Brothers,  described  a  tiranch-launch- 
ing  program  suitable  for  a  promotion¬ 


The  Building  Period.  Hire  a  customer 
relations  director;  make  this  a  public¬ 
ity  producer  by  asking  local  organiza¬ 
tions  for  recommendations.  Feed  out 
stories  about  store  construction,  archi¬ 
tecture,  design,  escalators.  Hold  con¬ 
tests:  example,  Lit’s  Northeast  had  an 
ad-writing  contest  (subject,  the  new 
store)  for  school  children,  formed  a 
Junior  .Ad  Writers  Club,  had  the  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  director  present  prizes 
in  school  assemblies. 

For  the  cornerstone  ceremony,  set 
up  in  advance  a  scroll-signing  center, 
where  various  group  representatives 
can  come;  the  scroll  goes  into  a  time 
capsule  in  the  cornerstone.  Through¬ 
out  this  period,  arrange  speaking  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  community  for  store 
head  and  executives. 

Run  school  programs:  one  popular 
way  is  for  the  store  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  school  (a  new  flag,  for 
example).  Start  a  series  of  luncheon 
programs  about  three  months  before 
opening  at  the  best  restaurant  in  the 
area.  Invite  heads  of  neighboring 
business  concerns;  this  can  lead  to  use¬ 
ful  in-plant  contacts  for  the  store.  In¬ 
vite  representatives  of  various  women’s 
groups:  at  the  luncheon  have  them  fill 
in  cards  indicating  their  interest  in 
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using  the  store’s  auditorium  facilities. 

This  is  the  time  to  start  building 
a  charge  list.  The  method  depends 
largely  on  how  many  accounts  the 
store  already  has  in  the  area:  a  samp¬ 
ling  survey  will  give  this  information. 
Depending  on  the  results,  some  stores 
use  blanket  mailings;  some  door-to- 
door  solicitation;  some  telephone  cam¬ 
paigns.  Lit’s,  having  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  accounts  in  the  area  already, 
arranged  with  various  clubs  to  pay  $1 
into  the  club  treasury  for  every  charge 
account  they  sent  the  store. 


Pre-Opening  Period.  Start  a  paid  space 
campaign  about  six  weeks  before  the 
opening.  Lit’s  concentrated  on  a  teas¬ 
er  series  of  18  two-column  by  five-inch 
ads  giving  store  location  and  transpor¬ 
tation  routes. 

The  hiring  and  interviewing  of  per¬ 
sonnel  can  furnish  publicity;  send 
stories  to  neighborhood  newspapers 
on  individuals  hired. 

Three  months  ahead,  meetings 
should  start  with  main  store  buyers  on 
planned  sales  for  the  first  week  or  10 
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days  of  business;  prizes  may  be  offered 
for  volume  showings;  this  is  the  time 
to  discuss  resource  cooperation  on 
first-week  store  events. 

Th«  Opening.  First  come  the  previews: 
for  press,  for  various  important  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups.  Each  should  be 
built  around  a  specific  event.  A  com¬ 
plete  press  kit  should  be  handed  out. 
Lit’s  held  a  well-attended  preview  for 
store  personnel  on  a  Sunday. 

Windows— featuring  brands  or  sale 
offerings,  fashion  news  or  institutional 
themes— offer  the  opportunity  for  a 
special  unveiling  ceremony. 

Rally  meetings  of  the  branch  store 
department  heads  and  of  the  sales 
force  are  held  just  before  the  opening. 
Also,  for  co-workers,  there  should  be 
“dry  runs”  preceding  opening  day, 
with  cash  registers,  sales  books  and 
tallies  actually  in  use. 

In  addition  to  ads  and  mailings, 
opening  day  publicity  should  include 
directional  billboards  in  the  area.  Lit’s 
also  had  silk-screen  arrows  tied  to 
electric  poles  on  the  highways.  Car 
cards  are  important  too;  Lit’s  persuad¬ 
ed  the  transit  company  to  contribute 
an  institutional  one  welcoming  the 
new  store.  The  store  used  skywriting 
too;  found  it  not  very  expensive  for 
the  spectacular  effect.  On  the  radio, 
break  announcements  were  used  to 
saturation. 

Th«  Day.  For  the  ribbon-cutting  cere¬ 
monies,  the  ideal  publicity-getter  is  a 
guest  of  honor  w'ho  is  a  native  of  the 
area  and  has  become  nationally 
known.  Lit’s  was  lucky;  they  got  Eddie 
Fisher,  who  mentioned  the  occasion 
on  his  national  TV  program  before 
and  after  the  ceremonies.  Invitations 
go  out  to  local  dignitaries  and  leaders; 
speeches  are  kept  brief.  Details  to  re¬ 
member:  good  amplification;  memen¬ 
to  for  the  guest  of  honor;  flowers  and 
identification  ribbons  for  co-workers; 
police  protection;  souvenirs  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  (Lit’s  gave  a  commemorative 
handkerchief  to  the  first  2,500  w'ornen.) 
Keep  children’s  souvenirs  for  later; 
the  kids  will  be  enough  of  a  problem 
on  op>ening  day  anyway. 

Post-Opening.  Plan  for  at  least  30 
days  of  special  events,  so  as  to  get  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  store  established. 


Now  is  the  time  for  manufacturers  to 
put  on  demonstrations,  lectures,  visits 
from  designers.  Have  fashion  shows; 
if  there’s  a  local  audience  participation 
program  on  television  or  radio,  ar¬ 
range  to  have  it  put  on  in  the  store 
auditorium  or  parking  lot  for  one  day 
or  several,  with  tickets  available  by 
request.  Hold  events  for  children— 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  meetings;  visits 
from  celebrities;  teen-age  beauty  for¬ 
ums,  etc.  For  giveaways,  supply  movie 
matinee  tickets,  balloons,  etc. 

Planning  far  ahead,  dovetailing  all 
activities  into  a  coordinated  program, 
and  making  full  use  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  natural  interest  in  the  new  store 
—these  are  the  main  points  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Gilbert  concluded.  Such  a  plan 
multiplies  the  worth  of  every  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar  spent. 

Branch  Business  Is  Different 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

More  important  than  statistics  is  the 
fact  that  families  in  these  new  suburbs 
are  setting  up  their  own  living  pat¬ 
tern.  I'his  generation  has  made  a 
sharjjer  break  with  the  living  patterns 
of  its  parents  than  almost  any  genera¬ 
tion  before  it. 

Let  us  trace  the  implications  of 
some  of  these  points  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion  of  the  aver¬ 
age  suburban  store: 

Ready-to-Wear.  The  first  point  that 
we  encountered  in  our  studies  is  the 
difference  in  sizes.  Half  of  all  women 
in  their  twenties  wear  junior  sizes, 
while  less  than  a  quarter  of  women  in 
the  forties  wear  juniors.  A  suburban 
store  dealing  primarily  with  the  new 
suburban  group  may  expect  to  sell 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  junior 
sizes,  50  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  misses, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of 
women’s  sizes. 

The  demand  for  sportswear,  obvi¬ 
ously,  will  be  high.  Dresses  will  fall 
into  two  types— very  simple  garments 
for  daytime,  and  fairly  dressy  types 
intended  for  entertainment  or  the  oc¬ 
casional  night  out.  There  will  be  very 
little  demand  for  suits  or  for  the  type 
of  dress  that  goes  to  the  office.  The 
working  girl  is  primarily  a  downtown 
customer. 

You  are  likely  to  find  that  the  sub¬ 


urban  customer  sjiends  less  for  her 
dresses  than  for  her  coats  and  s|x)rts- 
wear  simply  because  there  is  more  use 
for  sportswear  and  less  for  dresses.  Add 
the  fact  that  if  the  suburbanite  has  to 
buy  a  very  special  dress,  she  is  likely  to 
shop  for  it  downtown.  You  can  see 
that  the  suburban  business  must  be 
centered  around  well-styled,  low  to 
nuHlerately  priced  dresses.  The  taste 
level  is  likely  to  run  higher  than  am 
downtown  assortment  of  dresses  of  the 
same  price  range. 

Shoes  will  also  tend  to  split  into 
two  categories— dressy  and  casual.  In 
unit  sales,  casual  shoes  will  exceed 
dress  shoes.  However,  the  casual  shoes 
will  be  fairly  inexpensive  with  a  siz¬ 
able  amount  of  business  below  $5. 
whereas  dress  shoes  will  be  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  price  range. 

The  timing  of  purchases  w’ill  be  dif¬ 
ferent  than  in  the  downtown  store. 
Generally,  the  suburban  customer  will 
tend  to  buy  later.  That  means  that 
there  will  be  a  substantial  demand  for 
sportswear  and  summer  dresses  in  July 
and,  for  winter  garments  in  December 
and  even  january.  Meeting  this  differ¬ 
ent  timing  requires  some  special  mer¬ 
chandising  attention  or  a  great  deal  of 
business  can  be  lost  by  a  suburban 
liranch  store. 


Children's  Wear.  The  infants’  and 
children’s  department  in  the  suburban 
branch  can  use  at  least  double  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  space  it  occupies  in  the 
main  store.  The  boys’  and  girls’  de¬ 
partments  also  should  be  large.  There 
may  be  so  little  teen-age  business  that 
the  problem  should  be  faced  at  the 
outset  by  combining  some  teen-age 
garments  with  the  large  junior  depart¬ 
ments  so  as  to  give  the  few  young 
people  in  this  age  group  a  reasonable 
assortment. 

The  boys’  department  represents  a 
general  problem  in  all  department 
stores.  Perhaps  there  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  staples, 
which  has  played  into  the  hands  of 
chains  which  have  tremendous  buying 
power  and  also  can  operate  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  rate  of  five  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  lower  than  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Fortunately,  there  now 
seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  more  style 
in  boys’  clothing  as  the  youngsters 
want  their  shirts,  jackets,  vests,  ties. 
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etc.,  to  look  just  like  Dad’s.  Perhaps 
Jierc  is  an  opfxrrtunity  to  feature  a 
boys’  department  that  is  fun  for  the 
boys  rather  than  worrying  about  the 
difficidty  of  competing  with  chains  in 
the  lowest  priced  line  of  blue  jeans. 

Piece  Goods.  About  40  |)er  cent  of  the 
suburban  women  sew,  and  those  that 
do  are  fairly  industrious.  Their  great¬ 
est  interest  is  in  dresses,  sportswear, 
children’s  wear  and  in  curtains  and 
drapes. 

Home  Furnishings.  In  general,  our 
young  Mrs.  Suburbia  is  a  better  home 
furnishings  customer  than  an  apparel 
buyer.  Curtains  and  drapes,  lamps 
and  accessories,  housewares,  colorful 
moderately  priced  china  and  glass, 
middle  priced  furniture,  particularly 
dinettes,  and  good  modern  or  provin¬ 
cial  living  rociin  and  bedroom  sets  are 
in  enormous  demand.  .About  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  women  like  mod¬ 
ern.  Provincial  is  coming  up  rapidly 
with  about  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
preference.  The  demand  for  tradi¬ 
tional  furniture  is  extremely  weak  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  so  this  can 
be  eliminated  with  almost  no  loss  of 
sales.  Tastes  of  course  show  some  vari¬ 
ation  in  different  sections,  but  there 
seems  to  be  more  similarity  than  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  over-all  pattern. 

Men's  Wear.  Here  is  an  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  for  furnishings  and  for  sportswear. 
A  large  proportion  of  husbands  are 
commuters,  and  can  buy  their  suits  in 
the  downtown  store  which  offers  a  wid¬ 
er  assortment. 

Selling  and  Services.  In  a  suburban 
store  there  is  tremendous  concentra¬ 
tion  of  business  in  the  evenings  and 
on  Saturdays.  You  are  likely  to  find 
that  up  to  60  per  cent  of  your  business 
will  be  done  in  the  two  night  openings 
and  on  Saturday.  This  means  that  fix¬ 
tures  must  be  laid  out  for  self-selection 
and  there  must  be  special  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  special  service  desks  to 
take  care  of  this  concentrated  business. 

There  is  a  great  interest  in  customer 
service  facilities  because  a  visit  to  your 
suburban  branch  can  be  a  family 
event.  The  restaurant  is  important  al¬ 
though  it  probably  will  do  best  if  it  is 
a  tea  room.  In  most  areas,  suburban 
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incomes  are  too  mcxlest  to  support  a 
fancy  restaurant.  Washroom  facilities 
can  do  much  to  keep  customers  happy. 
There  is  a  demand  for  some  provision 
such  as  a  nursery  to  care  for  children 
while  mothers  shop,  or  for  carts  so 
that  mothers  can  trundle  their  babies 
through  the  stores. 

We  are  talking  of  a  very  distinctive 
pattern  of  business.  It  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized,  however,  that  there  is  no  typi¬ 
cal  suburban  store.  Every  suburban 
area  will  be  different.  You  will  find 
that  careful  study  of  the  area  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  determine  merchandis¬ 
ing  plans,  the  allocation  of  space  by 
department,  price  lines,  etc.  There 
are  survey  techniejues  which,  at  a  reas¬ 
onable  cost,  can  give  merchandisers  an 
enormous  amount  of  accurate  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

The  Unemployment  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Work-load  planning,  for  retailers, 
should  have  as  a  goal  the  leveling  or 
equalization  of  the  work-load  during 
the  various  months  of  the  year.  If,  by 
having  special  sales  promotions,  sales 
volume  during  the  slow  seasons  can 
be  lifted  closer  to  the  expected  sales 
volume  of  the  other  jieriods  of  the 
year,  there  will  be  less  fluctuation  in 
the  quantity  of  work  required  of  the 
employees.  .\s  part  of  such  planning, 
the  size  of  the  employment  staff  should 
then  be  carefully  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  work-load,  so  that  a  minimum 
number  of  permanent  additions  and 
deletions  have  to  be  made.  Ehe  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  part-time  force  available 
when  needed,  will  help  to  maintain 
your  permanent  staff  at  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  level.  In  screening  job  appli¬ 
cants,  it  is  good  practice  to  weed  out 
those  who  have  demonstrated  employ¬ 
ment  instability  in  the  past.  Employ¬ 
ees  should  receive  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  do  a  more  satisfactory 
job.  Their  usefulness  to  you  and 
their  productivity  will  increase,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  training  is  combined  with 
the  proper  incentives,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  also  result  in  a  lower  labor 
turnover. 

At  certain  times,  a  layoff  can  be  par¬ 
ticularly  harmful.  If,  for  example,  a 
firm’s  experience  rating  is  close  to  the 
point  (defjending  upon  the  particular 
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state  law)  where  a  change  in  rate  is 
mandatory,  discharging  one  or  two 
employees  may  result  in  the  firm’s  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax  for  the  next  12  months  at 
a  higher  rate,  or  failing  to  qualify  for 
a  lower  rate.  In  this  particular  situ¬ 
ation,  the  question  you  first  have  to 
ask  is,  “Which  will  cost  me  more— the 
higher  tax  rate  or  the  continuation 
of  a  higher  payroll?” 

Administrative  Training.  The  next 
step  in  an  effective  program  to  reduce 
your  unemployment  tax  is  cooperative 
action  through  your  state  retail  asso¬ 
ciation.  There  are  two  opportunities 
for  action  at  this  level.  One  is  organ¬ 
izing  and  conducting  a  state-wide 
training  program  in  the  intricacies  of 
unemployment  insurance,  supplement¬ 
ed  by  an  unemployment  insurance 
manual.  Such  a  program  should  un¬ 
dertake  the  training  of  persons  as¬ 
signed  by  their  stores  to  handle  the 
control  of  unemployment  insurance 
claims.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  basic  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law  and  the  procedure  for 
handling  claims.  The  experience  rat¬ 
ing  system  should  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  calculation  of  the  employer’s  tax 
rate  and  p>ossible  tax  savings.  Train¬ 
ing  should  also  include  the  setting  up 
of  a  personnel  record  system  and  the 
study  of  regulations  relative  to  appeals 
and  procedures.  The  claimant’s  eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  should  be  care¬ 
fully  explained. 

The  manual  to  be  prepared  should 
contain  such  items  as  an  explanation 
of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  law’s,  particularly 
of  the  merit  rating  system,  other  im¬ 
portant  rules  and  regulations,  samples 
of  forms  and  notices  that  are  used,  a 
typical  employee  record  system,  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  appeals,  and  recommended  methods 
of  auditing  the  charge  statement.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  manual  contain 
a  summary  of  important  appeal  board 
and  court  decisions.  Such  decisions 
are  a  guide  in  protesting  the  payment 
of  benefits,  since  they  often  interpret 
the  disqualifying  provisions  of  the  law 
and  provide  the  employer  with  guides 
for  the  future.  As  an  appendix  to  the 
manual,  or  perhaps  under  separate 
cover,  you  should  have  a  copy  of  the 


law  itself  and  the  regulations. 

The  .\merican  Retail  Federation, 
through  its  technical  consultants,  has 
done  much  of  the  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  fornudate  a  workshop 
training  program  and  manual  of  the 
type  discussed.  It  has  prepared  a 
rather  detailed  model  for  such  a  train¬ 
ing  system,  using  illustrative  materials. 
Their  guidance  is  available  for  those 
interested  in  developing  a  training 
program  and  manual  designed  to  meet 
particular  state  problems. 

Improving  the  Laws.  The  other  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  you  should  coojierate 
with  your  state  association  is  by  mak¬ 
ing  your  voice  heard— collectively— at 
the  state  capital,  with  suggestions  for 
improving  the  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  laws  and  criticisms  of  existing 
laws  and  procedures.  The  American 
Retail  Federation  has  made  prelimi¬ 
nary  appraisals  of  the  various  state 
unemployment  insurance  programs. 
Their  analysis  indicates  that  the  great 
majority  of  states  have  incorporated 
into  their  legislation  many  question¬ 
able  provisions,  particularly  those 
dealing  with  eligibility  requirements, 
disqualification  provisions,  and  experi¬ 
ence  rating.  It  is  because  of  such  de¬ 
fects  that  retailers,  individually  and  as 
a  group,  should  take  increased  interest 
in  state  unemployment  insurance  leg¬ 
islation  and  administration.  Unless 
you  take  such  an  active  interest,  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  may  not  be  improved. 
Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Administration  to  liberalize 
the  unemployment  insurance  program 
by  increasing  the  amount  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  benefits  and  extending  its  cov¬ 
erage,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  in- 
tnxluction  of  a  large  nimiber  of  bills 
in  many  states  dealing  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  Proposed  legislation 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  equitable  to  all  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees,  does  not  unduly 
increase  your  unemployment  tax  bur¬ 
den,  does  not  impose  particular  hard¬ 
ships  on  the  retail  industry,  and  does 
not  contain  various  undesirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Sjjecial  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  type  of  disqualifications  im¬ 
posed  upon  workers,  methods  of  charg¬ 
ing  benefit  payments  against  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  account,  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  benefits  and  handling  of  ap¬ 


peals,  eligibility  requirements  fo 
benefits,  the  size  of  recjuired  rese 
and  the  experience  rating  schcdul 
Your  opinions  on  these  and  od 
facets  of  unemployment  legislatio 
should  lie  made  known. 


Sound  Basic  Principles.  However,  it  ii 
not  enough  to  merely  examine  pr 
posed  legislation.  State  retail  assocuu) 
tions  should  take  a  prominent  part  in 
developing  and  sponsoring  unemployv 
ment  insurance  legislation  which  wU|; 
be  equitable  and  whith  will  ptotecU 
the  interests  of  the  retail  industry, 
Such  a  program,  as  recently  suggested 
by  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
should  be  based  upon  the  followiny^ 
considerations: 

(1)  The  general  public  interest  is- 
paramount.  (2)  Benefits  should  be 
paid  only  during  pericnls  of  temporary, 
involuntary,  job-connected  unemploywi 
ment.  (3)  Incentives  for  employers  tOr 
stabilize  employment  should  be  pn>t 
vided.  (4)  The  cost  should  be  bornll 
by  those  goods  and  services  whose  pro*^ 
duction  involves  such  employment.. 
(5)  Benefits  paid  should  be  based  on^ 
previous  earnings  and  length  of  etn* 
ployment.  (6)  The  system  should  hava^’ 
sound  financing  based  on  state  deter 
mined  employer  payroll  taxes.  (7)  ThiA 
program  is  best  administered  by  the» 
state.  (8)  The  employee’s  responsibili^^ 
ty  towards  finding  a  job  should  bc^ 
clearly  emphasized. 

Unemployment  insurance  legislaticM^I 
should  carefully  avoid:  (I)  giving  the^ 
impression  that  it  is  a  cure  for  all  ty 
and  degrees  of  unemployment;  (2)j 
basing  benefit  payments  on  need;  (5) 
setting  a  schedide  of  l)enefit  payment!' 
which  discourage  the  incentive  to  look 
for  work;  (4)  fixing  the  size  of  benefit^ 
payments  based  upon  the  size  of  the* 
reserve  fund;  and  (5)  author izii^|p|| 
benefits  residting  from  a  labor  dispute 
or  non-job  connected  causes. 

Make  no  mistake— the  cost  of  unemsjj 
ployment  insurance  can  often  meanj 
the  difference  between  loss  and  profit 
It  deserves  as  much  attention  as  yoiifl 
are  presently  giving  your  other  iteniln 
of  expense.  .\nd  both  informed  indny 
vicinal  and  collective  action  are  re¬ 
quired  if  unemployment  insurance|| 
costs  are  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
with  maximum  benefit  to  the  ecoiH^ 
omy  of  the  country. 
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